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CULTIVATED CROPS. 


In few, if any departments of agriculture 
has there been more progress made than in 
dhe preparation of soils for crops that are 
rown on pl sughed land. 

Fifty years ago it was the common prac- 
ce for the farmer to spread his coarse ma- 

>the land and plough it under; he 

vo applied the remaining portion in the 
fr corn and potatoes; the seed was 
slanted on the top of the manure, and no 
efort was made to pulverize the soil with a 
harrow or any other implement; the manure, 
s!| through the season, laying where no cul- 
tivation could reach it. In this way our 
grandfathers raised their corn, and without 
again ploughing the ground, alcrop of winter 
rye was grown; the seed being hoed in at 
Thus two 
crops were grown, with the manure laying 
where it was at first applied, without being 

o the least disturbed, 

As farmers became more familiar with 
plant growth they realized more fully th- 
importance of not only thoroughly pulveri- 
zing the soil but also the importance of ap- 
plying the manure, where it would be not 
only mingled with the soil when applied but 
it would be reached, and disturbed 
every time the crop was cultivated. 

The farmer cannot be too often reminded 
of the importance of thoroughly preparing 
the soil before the cropis planted, and that 
the pulverizing of the soil alone is not all 
that is wanted to secure large crops, but that 
tis necessary, in the application of fertili- 
zers, to thoroughly mix them with the soil. 
Plants do not feed like sheep, running from 
place to place to pick up coarse food, if they 
“+ ~ould he well to apply the manure in 
mall heaps near where the plants were to 
grow, and where no after cultivation would 
dsturb it. Growing as they do only by the 
materials thoroughly decomposed, 
od brought to them by the silent forces of 
mature, in aform thatis adapted to their 
vants, it is important that the fertilizing 
materials should be prepared and applied to 
the soil,in a manner best calculated to secure 
that change necessary to convert them rapid- 
y into plant food. A little investigation will 
convince us, that this change takes place 
more rapidly when it is mingled with a soil , 
so light and porous, the heat, light and air 
pass readily through it,and that where these 
three are found the moisture from below is 
rapidly drawn up; the four combined separ- 
ate the mineral from the vegetable, convert 
the vegetable into gasses, unite the atoms of 
minerals and gasses with the moisture of the 
earth, and thus prepare the food to enter the 
growing plants. 

The moment the soil becomes so compact 
that the air cannot pass freely through it, 
that moment the young plants must begin to 
suffer for the want of pure air; for plants, 
uke animals, to grow weil, must be sur- 
rounded with plenty of fresh air. It is true, 
pants consume large quantities of carbonic 
seid, but it isalso true, that without large 
quantities of oxygen the plants would die. 
If we would prepare the soil in the best 
manner we must not only seek to increase 
the amount of carbonic acid in the soil, but 
uso the amount of oxygen ; this 1s needed, 
iret, to assist in the consumption of the 
coarse manure, and second, to assist the 
pants to take in atoms of both mineral and 
Carbonized substances. 

When the soil is thoroughly pulverized 
and the fertilizers are evenly mixed with a 
few inches of the surface soil, the roots of 
‘he plants not only push their way through 
‘ie soil with more ease, but the avenues 
“rough which nature carries food to plants 
ue more numerous, and mure free from ob- 
“ructions. If there were no other reasons 
why land should be made light and loose by 
Biting the manure with it, it would well 
‘pay the extra cost of preparing ; but there 
*e other and important reasons why the 
ind should be so prepared. A loose pul- 
Yerized soil has the power to draw the moist- 
we from below, and thus keep the plants 
from drying up. Every time the soil is 
*hanged it changes the position of the ferti- 
“ang materials and thus causes new chemi- 
‘a. combinations and increases the available 
Plant food. 


is 


the last time ot hoeing the corr. 


where 


ud of 


While Nature, if left to herself to pursue 
het own way will slowly and surely cover 
herself with growing vegetation, the moment 
man steps in, to demand rapid growth, and 
‘make frequent harvests, he must assist 
her by the application of the proper fertili- 
*ers,in @ manner to be at once available as 
Plant food, or she will refuse to respond to 
hs demand, 

It is about time that we abandoned the old 
idea that cultivation is solely for the pur- 
pove of killing the weeds; for while it is im- 
Portant that the weeds should be destroyed 
‘tis equally important that the ground should 
be kept loose and light. The moment we 
fully realize this we shall begin to realize the 
importacce of applying the manure where 
tn not only be thoroughly mixed with 
mee at the time of its application, but 

*i will be disturbed and brought in 
Sontact with fresh earth and air every time 
. *rop is cultivated ; for if we would assist 
—— in gathering up carbonic acid we 
tertiles the decomposing elements of the 
_— a positions where they will keep 
P Soe ntinual combustion, and thus be at 
oonn manufacturing such quantities of 
apy &s the rapid growth of the 
an nd demand. We need also to stir 
beat Tequently to let in the light and 

Recessary to encourage the moisture to 











mingle with the phosphates and alkalies, 
without which plants cannot grow. 

The more fully we realize the importance 
of preparing the soil, by pulverizing it thor- 
oughly and mixing the fertilizers evenly over 
the whole ground, to the depth of several 
inches, before planting, the more fully satis- 
fied shall we be that our present ploughs are 
not what is required. Land that has no sod 
to turn under and is not stony, could be 
thoroughly pulverized by one operation, if 
we had an instrument properly constructed. 
When inventors realize the need of suoh an 
implement, no doubt they will produce it. 
Already the harrow has been wonderfully 
improved, but it is rot up to that standard 
required, to do all of the work without a 
plough. The time has come when we must 
avoid as much labor as possible in the pro- 
duction of crops, and yet to in no way ne- 
glect thorough cultivation or thorough pre- 
Pparation ot the soil, hence the importance of 
having implements that will do as much work 
#8 possible at one operation. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 


In 1866 the product of mohair in Cape 
Colony, South Africa, was six thousand 
pounds, This year, it is over three million 
pounds. This staple finds ready sale in 
England ; and as the cost of production to 
the shepherds in Africa, is less than that of 
wool, such as is grown there, while the sell- 
ing price at Liverpool is double that of the 
wool they grow, the industry is fostered 
and rapidly increasing. In breeding, the 
rule is invariably followed there, of using 
for propagation, none but imported Angora 
bucks, or their pure progeny, in crossing the 
common goats of the country. 

Vast regions of our country, where even 
sheep will not thrive, could be profitably 
utilized for this industry. We are reminded 
anew of this fact, by the appearance in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers of this city, of a paper upon 
the subject by John L. Hayes L.L. D., the 
Secretary of that body and the Editor of 
of their various publications. 

The article referred to, is the most able 
and exhaustive scientific and practical treat- 
ise upon this topic, which has appeared 
at home or abroad. It is high praise to 
say this, when the governments of England, 
France and Germany have given much at- 
tention to the matter in their departments 
of agriculture. 

The call from all parts of our country, 
and Europe for the treatise of Dr. Hayes has 
exhausted the issue of the Bul etin, and he 
is now reprinting the same in an enlarged 
and illustrated edition, in a volume by it- 
self. 

The work is worthy of careful and exten- 
sive reading. There are in its suggestions 
and teaching, foreshadowed results of the 
highest industrial and pecuniary consider- 


ation ; and it 1 our belief that what Dr. 
Randall by his able work upon Sheep aid 


for that industry, Dr. Hayes by this paper 
will accumplish for the Angora Goat Hus- 
bandry of this country. 


GRAFTING STONE FRUIT. 


To be successful in grafting trees that 
bear stone fruit, the work should be done 
quite early in the season. A scion in an 
apple or pear tree, may be set with success 
after the buds on the tree are broken open, 
if the scions be cut in March; but to set 
scions in a cherry tree, after the buds have 
commenced to break open, would in very 
rare instances be followed with success. A 
cherry tree should be grafted in March or 
early iz. April, if the tree be large, or even 
medium size; very small trees that are 
grafted just below the surface of the ground, 
may be grafted later, if the ecions be cut in 
March, and packed in moist earth, and kept 
in a cool place. 

A large peach tree is more difficult to 
graft with success than a cherry tree; but 
small peach trees may be grafted, and the 
grafts made to live with considerable cer- 
tainty, if grafted low enough to permit cov- 
ering the lower part of the scion with earth. 
Whenever the buds that are set in peach 
trees fail to grow, and the stock becomes too 
large to bud egain, it is good policy to graft 
them very near the surface of the ground; 
but the scions should be set very early in 
the season. 

In cutting peach scions it is important 
that they should be selected with great care; 
especially is this true the present season, 
when so large a proportion of the small 
twigs have been injured by the autumn and 
winter. A scion cut from a twig that has 
received the least injury, will bs very likely 
to die. The buds should be well ripened, 
and scions with only leaf buds selected ; the 
bark should be of a good healthy color, and 
the wood, when cut off should show no signs 
of disease ; and the tree should be cut off 
below where there is any indication of dis- 
ease, or of being winter killed. The wound 
made by cutting the tree off should be kept 
well covered with clay or wax, until nearly 
healed over, thus preventing the gum from 
running out. The same precaution is neces- 
sary to prevent the gum from running out 


of the cherry tree. The plum is less difficult 

to graft, the scions are usually in a thrifty 

po. mh and the stocks are more hardy, 

and the wounds heal over with more readi- 

ness if the bleck knots are kept cut off. 
THE GRANGE. 

The (says W. Saunders, the First 
Master,) is organized upon the very same 
geceral principle upon which all other asso- 
ciations and societies are established—that 
of one common interest binding all the 
members together. In this it differs from 
an agricultural club or society as usually 
organized. It differs, too, in the objects and 
purposes it has in view. It has a wider 
sphere of usefulness; it takes a more com- 
prehensive view of the work of the agricul- 
turist. It is not confined to the mere 
routine work of farm life, nor is it contented 
with “merely causing two blades of grass 
to grow where but one before,” and yet 
that is a grand and noble work, The ques- 
tion is nxt simply how to produce more by 
the application of acience to the farmer's 
pro! but includes also the other im- 

rtant matter, how to save themselves a 
fair proportion of what they produce. 

mar No part of the farm pays better than 
the land devoted to the garden, yet on no 
part is the work more grudgingly given. 


cr If you must dabble in shares, try 
longnneree No other kind pay such regu- 
ar dividends.— Buffalo Express. 


tar The Southern States produced 110,- 
131,373 pounds of rice in 1879—630 pounds 
per acre. 
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am All questionste the Eantor, Gatematnnes 
through the Ploughman sould beaccompanied by 
the fullname ofthe correspondent. 


——_— 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you please inform me through the 
Ploughman, what soil is adapted for wheat ? 
what the mode of culture? how much seed 
to the acre ? and any information relating to 
& wheat crop, for one who has land enough 
and wants to raise something for home con- 
sumption. Truly yours. 


Corey HILL. 

To get a good crop of wheat requires 
strong land made rich by heavy manuring. 
The tobacco lands of the Connecticut Valley 
produce large crops of wheat, after having 
been made rich enough to produce good 
crops of tobacco. [and that is poor had 
better be planted with some other crop first, 
and not planted to wueat until improved by 
cultivation and maruring. Winter rye will 
succeed where wheat would be very nearly 
a failure, so would Indian corn. It would 
be better to raise either rye or corn on light 
land than it would wheat, but on a good rich 
soil wheat is a good crop to grow. 

Wheat is usually sown broadcast at the 
rate of one and one-half to two bushels to 
the acre ; no after cultivation is given it ; but 
occasionally one may be found who sows in 
drills and weeds it out; this is said to produce 
th: largest crop and the best grain. Wheat 
isfnot considered a crop that can be grown 
year after year on the same land ; it must be 
rotated with other crops, but winter rye can 
be sown many years in succession on the 
same land, with slight manuring, and yet 
produce good crops ; for this reason in many 
portions of the State this crop is grown in 
preference to wheat.—[ Ep. 





———- 


FERTILIZERS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Will jou please inform me through the 
columns of the Ploughman the best way of 
utilizing on a garden of anacre and a half, 
the following fertilizers :—three cords rotted 
horse and cow manure, one cord fresh horse 
and cow manure, twelve cubic feet vault 
manure, three barrels hen manure and two 
barrels fresh wood ashes ? Ww. 0. 8. 

Schroon Lake, April 11th., 1882. 

The application of these fertilizers must 
depend somewhat on the condition of the 
land ; if, as it is reasonable to suppose, it is 
ground that has been planted several years 
and has been well manured and also well 
pulverized, the particular method of appli- 
cation is not of so much consequence as if 
the land had been planted but a single yeor 
without a heavy dressing of manure; in the 
latter case it would be important to very 
thoroughly mix the manure with the soil 
near the surface where it would all be avail- 


able for plant food the present season ; this 
could be done DY crose-ploughing the barn 


manure in and harrowing in the other. If 
only the amount of manure mentioned is to 
be applied to an acre and a half of land for 
a garden, the vault manure, hen manure and 
ashes should be well composted with good 
loam or dry muck, and used in the hill or 
drill, but we should prefer to cover only half 
of the land, unless we had more manure. 
The most successful gardeners use from ten 
to thirty cords of manure to the acre.—[Eb. 


HEN MANURE. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have a quantity of hen manure which 
I wish to apply to 'and and harrow in for 
corn. Would it be best to compost before 
using, or apply withcut composting? and 
how many barrels ought to used to the acre? 
Please answer in the Ploughman and oblige 

Yours truly, N. 8. C 

Enfield, Apri: 8th, 1882. 

If the manure be dry and unmixed with 
other materials, it would be best to com- 
post it with dry muck or loam. The com- 
posting should be done under cover, and f 
both materials are dry they should be 
moistened with water. If in addition to 
the loam or muck a bushel of wood ashes 
should be mixed with each barrel of manure, 
it would add very much to the velue of the 
manure, but in so doing care must be used 
to prevent the escape of ammonia, which is 
separated from the manure by the action of 
ashes. This can be done by keeping the 
heap well covered with dry muck, loam or 
plaster, and also sheltered from the rain. 

The quantity to the acre depends so much 
on the condition of the land, and the quality 
of the manure, that without the cnowledge 
of either it would be impossible to give di- 
rections of any great value, bit to depend 
wholly on hen manure for a crop of corn we 
should rather have twenty bushels to the 
acre than fifteen. It would not be, in our 
opinion, the best policy to use all hen ma- 
nure, but say ten barrels of this manure» 
well composted, and 500 pounds of fine 
ground bone, would give more satisfactory 
results.—([Ep. 


SUNFLOWER SEED FOR POULTRY. 


[Farmer’s Advocate.] , 

The esthetic craze may not be so produc- 
tive of practical results as some other ideas 
that suddenly take hold of the public mind, 
but the sunflower being the standard, as it 
were, of this new idea, may receive the at- 
tention it deserves, and become not only a 
fashionable foible, but also a profitable plant. 
‘The Mammoth Russian is one of the most 
profitable varieties, and should be culti- 
vated in rows six fe-t aprrt with the plants 
four feet in the rows. The result will be a 
yield of seed at the rate of from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre, and for poultry makes the 
best feed of anything we have ever trie. 
They should be fed about three times a 
week during the laying season, and will give 
the very best results in eggs. During cold 
weather the oil in the seeds serves the same 
purpose as in the lamp, and furnishes fuel 
to keep up the animal heat. 

For show birds and exhibition a short 
diet of sunflower seeds gives the feathers an 
extra glossy coat, and a clean, bright look 
to the combs and gills. The advantages of 
a small plot of sunflowers near the house in 
warding off malaria is worth all the trouble 
of cultivating them, as well as the ornament 
and development of the esthetic among the 
young. 

ta” Goose-growing is amoag the new in- 
dustries introduced into Texas. Recently a 
flock of geese, numbering 1,600, shipped 
from Boone County, Mo., arrived at Gaines- 
ville, where a ranch had been prepaed for 
them. It is thought this investment will 
pay- 


ta" Save the soot from the chimneys and 
stove pipes. A pint of soot in a pail of 
water, will make a liquid manure of high 
value for flowers and piants of all kinds. 
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CORN WITH BRADLEY'S SUPER-; 
PHOSPHATE. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I was much interested in reading the communi- 
cation in your issue of March 25, signed 3. u , 
Shrewsbury, Mass. I think he is about right in 
his conclusion in the matter of the special ma- 
nure for raising corn. I have seen trials of a 
special fertilizer where it has been a complete 
failure for corn. It is possibie that it may be 
good for other crops, but I have not seen it 
tried on other crops. 

I have been a raiser of corn more than half a 
century, and have meanwhile been trying to find 
out how to best succeed in raising this very im- 
portant crop. I plant annually from 20 to 30 
acres, and to fertilize so large an area of Jand 
here upon our New England soil requires quite 
an outlay and good calculation to make the best 
success. 

For the benefit of my brother farmers I 
should like to give a detailed account of my 
method of raising corn, but as I have neither 
time nor space now, I will briefly speak of the 
tertilizers I use and the mode of their applica- 
tion. 

I use all the barn manure I can get. I spread 
this upon the furrow soon after ploughing. I 
give it thorough mixing with the surface soil, 
using the various kinds of barrows and culti 
vators as will best do the work. My former 
practice has been to mark both ways and drop 
the corn at the intersection, so that the cultiva- 
tion can be done both ways. In this way but a 
very lit'le hoeing 1s required. I make the rows 
three feet four inches apart. It will be seen by 
those who are corn raisers that so large an areca 
of land with the manure spread broad-cast would 
require some commercial fertilizer in the hill to 
give the corna quick start so necessary to pro- 
duce the early maturity. ¢ 

What kiod of fertilizer to use ia the hill to 
produce the best results with the least cost has 
been with mea very important matter. I have 
tried very many kinds of commercial fertilizers 
and nearly all have ina greater or less degree 
been beneficial in their results. After a long 
series of years in experience and observation I 
have come to the conclusion that Bradley’s X L 
Phosphate is the most certain in its results of 
any fertilizer I have used. I have used this fer- 
tilizer for more than 20 years, and during all this 
time it has always given entire satisfaction, al- 
though it has done better some years than others, 
owing to the seasons. 

Mr. “3. u.” says be applied a shovel partly 
full of manure in the hill, on a portion of bis 
corn and that proved a success. This method 
willdo very well if but a small area is planted, 
but it would nut be practicable nor possible for 
me to plant the amount of corn I raise in this 
way. The amount of labor required could not 
be hadin my vicinity. The extra cost of apply- 
ing the manure to the hill will about pay for the 
phosphate, so I think it economy to spread all 
the manure broadcast and apply phosphate to 
the bill, thereby obtaining a better crop at less 
cost. I have had good success in recuperating an 
old worn out farm, and have for twenty years 
been adding to the income of my farm antil I 
keep from 90 to 125 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 
from 6 to 8 horses, without buying hay or grain 
or manure,except Bradiey’s Phosphate. When 
1 took this farmin hand 1 cut but little hay, 
keeping about 10 or 12 head of cattle, 15 or 20 
sheep, and one and sometimes two horses, and 
in all my long farm experience I bave not bought 
aton of hay nora bushel of corn. I attribute 
my success in bringing up this old worn oat farm 
more to the corn crop than any other. 

With the small quantity of manure I had at 
the commencement I could not have raised half 
the amount of corn I raised without the use of 
Bradley’s Phosphate. At first I planted on 
worn out land using the Phosphate without 
barn manure and succeeded in raising very good 
crops of corn. 

Iam sanguine that if our New England far- 
mers would go to work and make the best use 
ofall their opportunities to fertilize their farms 
and thereby increase their crops, and more than 
double their tarm stock, New England would 
be the most wealthy and prosperous portion of 
our country, and there would not be a more de- 
sirable place to live on the face of the globe. 

What say, brother farmers, will you take 
hold of this matter in earnest and make the 
change ? 

The great benefit I have derived from the use 
of Bradley’s Phosphate has been in enabling me 
annually to raise a large field of corn; that corn 
and the stalks have enabled me to greatly in- 
crease my farm stock, so that it has been a pow- 
erful agent ia the recuperation of my old and 
formerly worn out farm. 

Brother farmers, let me exhort you once more 
not to neglect your corn crop. It will give you 
more beef, more pork, more butter and cheese, 
more poultry, more sheep and wool, larger and 
better fields of grass and everything else that 
goes to make the wealthy farmer. 

D. M. Croven. 

Canterbury, N. H . April 4th, 1882. 


IMPURE MILK. 


The importance of pure milk can hardly 
be exaggerated. It is the only complete 
food, containing all the elements essential 
to the needs of the body, whether of nutri- 
tion, heat, or organic action. Fora year or 
so it is the only food of our race. Through 
childhood it is the safest and best food as 
the chief article of diet. Through life it is 
an i.oportant staple for all in health; and 
for the sick generally it is more and more 
recognized as the best means of sustenance. 

The adulteration of milk should ve held 
as a crime for which the law should be se- 
vere. Hardly less criminal is it to allow it 
to be charged with the seeds of disease and 
death through carelessness. 

Says a writer in the London Lancet, 
“ Since the discovery, by Dr. Ballard, that 
milk contaminated withsewage water causes 
typhoid fever, the attention of the whole 
profession has been directed to this subject ; 
and there 1s little doubt that many other 
affections are produced from the same 
cause.” 

In 1869, many cases of inflammation of 
the glands of the mouth, were traced by him, 
in a small district near him, to the milk sold 
by farmers whose cows were suffering 
from disease. 

Last year, two cases of diptheria having 
come under his notice, he visited the farm- 
house from which the milk of the families 
came, and found the Pig-ety adjoining the 
dairy and the place the dirtiest he had ever 
seen. 

On visiting another farm, which supplied 
the milk to two other families in which 
deaths trom diptheria had occurred, he found 
that the milk utensils were washed in water 
seriously contaminated with sew: ge. 

He advises in every case of stomatitis (in- 
fiammation of the mouth) to cha the 
source of the milk supply. He adds, * Dur- 
ing the last two years I have always been 
able to find that the inmates of a huuse 
where a case hes occurred are invariably 
supplied with a bad quality of milk.”— 
Youth's Companion, 





ta Mr. B. Hurlbut, Portland, Mich., 
says he knows by two years’ successful ex- 
perience that a dash of soapsuds is death to 
currant worms. “ it,” he tells the 
Fruit Recorder, “in just such stre as 
will curl them in a second of time.” He uses 
it very strong, and after it has served this 
good purpose the rains wash it down, and 
it acts as stimulant to the bushes. 


ca” Farming never has been so profitable 
ae Re ate 
can afford to stop his agricult paper, and 
stay away from agricultural meetings. | 





Reported expressly for the Mass. Ploughman.¥ 


MARSHFIELD FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Marshfield Farmer’s Institute was 
held at the Agricultural Hall at Marshfield, 
Thursday, March 16th, morning and after. 
noon. Geo. M. Baker, president of the 
Agricultural Society, presided at both ses- 
sions. 

Lysander S. Richards, of East Marshfield 
opened the meeting with a talk on the 
geological formation of the soil. 

Rev. Ebenezer Alden, of Marshfield, was 
next introduced, and said that he hoped 
Mr. Richards would prepare for the next 
institute a description of the geological 
formation of the rocks and soil in Marsh- 
field, for it would not i 
habitants of the town, be of practical 
use to the farmers in the vicinity. He then 
read an essay on “ How can farmers make 
their homes more attractive?” The ad- 
dress was filled with practical, common 
sense thoughts, and the advice given to 
farmers to hold out greater inducements to 
the boys to remain at home was attentively 
listened to by the audience. 

Dr. Horace P. Wakefield, of Leicester, 
member of the State Board of Agriculture, 
followed, and thought the first thing for the 
farmer to do was to get a home, and after he 
gets it make it his own. A farmer who has 
a farm mortgaged, will not make the im- 

rovements he would without a mortgage. 
Next, make it a healthy home. Don’t live 
over a wet or damp cellar, have a good lo- 
cation. To ensure good health, you must 
have good water. There is nothing that 
will contribute more to lengthen life than 
good water. Don’t have sink drains, hog 
pens and privies near a well. You may not 
taste anything unpleasant, but the water 
will be more or less impregnated with the 
poison. There should be no such filthy 
places within three times the distance of the 
well. Next, have good, fresh air. The 
home should be well ventilated. 

The next thing to do isto make your 
home happy, and to do that the farmer must 
be happy himself, and the rest will follow. 
Last but not least, have a good garden, 
and farmers generally have the poorest. 

Caleb Bates, of Kingston, spoke on the 
subject, “ What are the best varieties of 
fruits to cultivate, and the best methods of 
success?” He divides the subject into two 
parts. First, what to cultivate for private 
use, and second, the fruit that will seli the 
best. The strawberry should be on the 
table first. If the farmer does not raise 
them, he should buy them. A dish of 
strawberries is with him better to work upon 
than a meal upon meat inthe hot season. 
He thought apples was the most profitable 
fruit to raise here on the south shore. 
Grapes will grow better and have a richer 
flavor if rain never falls upon the leaves. 
He has tried it, and has produced better 
grapes under shelter than has been raised 
in a hot house. The Isabe.la, especially, 
which is a tender grape, shows a marked 
improvement under the method. 

r. Thomas, of Marshfield, did not have 
any faith in growing quinces successfully. 
Apples he thought was a poor crop to raise. 
They do not pay as wellas formerly. Years 
ago he has sold thirty dollars’ worth from 
one tree. 

Mrs. Florence Browne, of Pembroke, 
read an essay on “ Some criticism on farm- 
ers.” She thought there was an esthetic 
sive to the farmer’s life. He should be 
more cultivated. He raises a large variety 
of produce on his farm, but everything that 
is saleable and good is sold, and the family 
must live on the remainder, a second quality 
product. She criticized sharply the narrow 
prac.ices and methods of most farmers. 

Edmund Hersey, of Hingham, took ex- 
ceptions to some discouraging remarks made 
concerning the average farmer’s life. He 
thought that farmers have progressed in 
their mode of life in the past twenty years. 
He exhibited to the audience some baldwin 
and Russett apples that have been frozen 
three times solid the past winter, and they 
are in better condition this spring than 
those whicn have not been frozen. They 
do not want to be stirred when frozen. If 
they are moved they will notkeep. He had 
several barrels of them frozen. 

Capt. Baker, of Duxbury, stated that 
during one of his voyages, apples and pears 
froze in his ship, and it did not injure them. 

The president, Mr. Baker, had many ap- 
ples frozen one winter on his barn floor, 
and in the spring one could not discern the 
differenc: between those not frozen, but 
they must not Se disturbed untii the frost is 
out, 

Mr. Hersey thought that they should be 
thawed very gradualiy, say from two or 
three days to a week. 

Caleb Bates read an original poem, writ- 
ten for the occasion, on the four seasons, 
which was well received. 

Mr. William Penn Brooks, President ot 
the Agricultural College in Japan and a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, (who is visiting his brother in 
Scituate,) was invited to address the audi- 
ence and narrate some of his experiences 
and observations in Japan. 

There are more applicants to the Agricul- 
tural College there, he said, than can be ad- 
mitted, being four or five applicants to one 
gaining admission. The applicants study 
the Engiish language some three or four 
years before entering, and many of the 
students are equal if not superior to the 
American students. 

The farmer in Japan has no plough, (save 
a very few rude and worthless wooden ones) 
no harrow, nor any of the ordinary farming 
tools the American uses, except a hoe of 
peculiar construction which they use to pre- 
pare the soil. In planting wheat, it was 
sown in furrows made by the hoe, and cov- 


laborers then tread it down by walking 
over it. Liquid manure is put on after the 
wheat has come up. They hoe it again be- 
tween the rows, the furrows being made at 
an interval of one foot, and when the wheat 
is grown, it completely covers the field, 
presenting the appearance of a field sown 
broadcast. They pull up all weeds grow- 
ing among them, and this thorough system 
in the cultivation of wheat is carried on in 
raising all crops. [heir aim is to produce 
the largest crop on a given area, 
keep but a very small stock of cattle, for 
believing in the transmigration of souls 
in passing into animals, they are too tender 
of them to work them, hence manure 
they use for their crops 1s mostly night soil, 
and as they do not generally own carts, 
their manure is carried out upon their lands 
mostly in pails, by hand. From forty to 
sixty bushels of wheat is grown upon an 
acre. All grains are planted in drills and 
not sown broadcast. He had ridden fifty 
miles through one continuous rice field, and 
not a single weed could be seen in the en- 
tire fiela. Fences are rarely seen. Among 
fruits, they raise the apple, which is very in- 
ferior, and the pear, which to an American 
has a very inferior tast~. They train pear 
trees upon atrellis. They raise also grapes, 
oranges, persimmons. 

Mr. Brooks returns to Japan in about a 
month. His remarks were closely listened to. 

Geo. J. Peterson read an essay on the 
family garden and what it should contain. 
It was excellent. A collation was furnished 
the institute by the society as usual. The 
verdict was general that it was one of the 
most interesting institutes ever held in 
Marshfield, and the largest audience, the 
hall being filled. The enthusiasm is con- 
stantly increasing, and a great many towns 
are here represented. Having had two In- 
stitutes since Feb. 1, the next institute wil! 
not be held until next autumn. R. 


ta Stock that will not pay to keep in 





good condition at all seasons is not worth 
eeping at all. No excuse is sufficient for 


ered at the depth of three inches; the | Stet 


Eorrespondence. 


THE “ SiL0.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

We often find landsmen constructed upon 
the same principle as that ancient mariner 
who would never leave port till the wind 
was fair, and when it blew from the right 
quarter would wait to see how long it would 
hold. These timorous mortals are not only 
content to “go the way their fat’ ers trod,” 
but if they see an adverturous spirit leaving 
the rut, and striking out a new path for 
himself, they are at once put into the ob- 
jective case, Their latest horror is the silo, 
and although this is no longer an experi- 
ment but an established fact, they persist in 
regarding it as a delusion and a snare. 

When George Stevenson carried his 
model of a locomotive before the British 
parliament, that astute body proved on sci- 
entific principles that the idea was ridicu- 
lous. They voted the railroad an absurdity, 
and its inventor a humbug. Some of their 
descendants came over “till Ameriky,” and 
we hear from them occasionally on the ensi- 
lage question. It does not require a very 
powerful intellect to raise objections, or to 
pick flaws. Supposethe “new feed ” does 
contain acids and oxides, if it will fill out an 
ox hide in good shape, who cares for the 
acids. The eagerness with which the cattle 
seize the luscious forage is a strong argu- 
mentin its favor, and far outweighs any- 
thing science can produce to the contrary. 
Nature has placed a faithful sentinel in the 
healthy palate which will not allow any- 
thing injurious to the system to pass un- 
challenged. Science is knowledge system- 
atized, but the knowledge of to-day is often 
the ignorance of to-morrow. Chemical 
analysis is very well, but what the farmer 
wants is muscular synthesis. 

As there are a good many just on the 
poise in regard to this important subject, 
perhaps a little more testimony in addition 
to the weight of evidence already accumu- 
lated may help turn the scales. Last sum- 
mer a silo was builton the farm of Capt. L. 
Dunham of Hebron, and H. L. Whitney of 
Boston. Although it has a capacity of 300 
tons, only about 30 tons of ensila~e were 
stored. This I have been feeding out dur- 
ing the winter. ‘The result is so satisfactory 
to those most concerned in it that they 
purpose filling it next season. I have not 
been able to stand with the scales in one 
hand and a watch in the other to try expe- 
riments and note results, but, as a general 
thing, “I can te:l pork from mutton when | 
see the hair on it.” The sheep and young 
cattle have been fed upon intervale hay 
with one small feed of ensilage each day, 
since the last of November. All are thriv- 
ing. Our first lamb was dropped on the 
10th of February. I placed its mother and 
two other sheep that were in an “ interest- 
ing condition ” in a pen by themselves, and 
gave them better hay and an extra allow- 
ance of ensilage. Ina fortnight when the 
second lamb just put in an appearance, I 
weighed them both. The older turned the 
scale at 151-2 pounds, while the new 
comer kicked the beam at 10 1-2 pounds. 
The natural supposition is that their dams 
were not in a starving condition, ; 

To those who contemplate building silos 
a bint ortwo may not be out of place. There 
are but two simple principles underlying the 
whole matter. No change can take place 
in the green fodder if it is kept from contaet 
with the air ; and two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time. If you can 
get the whole space absolutely filled with 
ensilage there will be no air present, and no 
decomposition can take place. The sim- 
plest way to accomplish this is by pressure- 
Press the mass down till the airis driven 
out and the room is cccupied with the fod- 
der. Ezpel the air, and exclude it. If, 
however, it has no chance to escape it will 
merely be compressed, and this compressed 
air will produce fermentation, although the 
surrounding atmosphere is excluded. I be- 
lieve experience will show that the best re- 
sults will be obtained in silos that are not 
perfectly tight. No force in the universe 
can drive the air out unless it has a chance 
to escape, and no power can get it back so 
long as its room is occupied by something 
else. R. 

Hebron, Oxford Co., Me., March, 1882. 











NITROGEN ;” 
Its Relations to Agriculture. 


BY DR. J. R. NICHOLS. 

[A r read at the of the Ma’ sachu; 
oles Satee Board of mm fry pag 
ton, February 1, 1882,] 


ical relationships, is not clearly understood 
among farmers, and this is annoying to many, 


erature. The cause of this indistinct under- 
standing or misapprehension arises from the 
way in which it is necessary to speak of it in re- 
lation to its cost or value as plant food, and of 
the office it subserves in vegetable physiology. 
Nitrogen in its naked or gaseous condition is 
quite unlike its various compounds, and it is 
only in some one of its combinations that it pos 
sesses any interest for the farmer. It bas not 
Where tinct te ‘be 8 reba oa wae joe 
can pu 
or ton, and what kind of vessels are selaed 6 
hold it. It is certainly desirable that its nature 
should be better understood. 
Nitrogen belongs to a class of bodies which 
are incapable of influencing any of the senses 
so far as to be recognized by them. It cannot 
be seen, tasted nor touched so far as to produce 
tangible impressions, and it has no odor. Dur- 
ing all the ages until within little mere than a 
centary, mankind were wholly ignorant of its 
existence. It is a form of matter found ina 
wey 4 aeriform state, or as a gaseous 
y, which under o0 ordinary or usual condi- 
tions can be made to assume a solid or liquid 
form. The atmosphere is its home and hidiag- 
place, and therefore it is constantly in close 
proximity with our bodies, and with everything 
existing upon the earth. It passes into the cav- 
ity of the lungs of all breathing animals at 
every inspiration, traverses the circuit of the 
air-cells, and is expelled as nitrogen without 
diminution of volume or any chemical change 
whatever. The volume of free nitrogen in the 
air is immense, and its weight as it rests upon 
the earth’s crust can be understood only by a 
consideration of the figures which approxi- 
mately represent it. The nitrogen of the air can 
be separated from the oxygen and other gases 
and vapors present over the earth’s surface, and 
weighed. One thousand pounds of air contain 
ot— 
Nitrogen. ..seeececceesecseseee eT Od IDS. 
OXY QOD. ccccereccceccccesseccssaad 
Carbonic acid....... ecccccce eee 
AQUCOUS VEPOFsoeevecesecesees 


The whole weight of the nitrogen contained in 
the gaseous envelope of our planet may approx- 
imately be stated to be three quadriilions, nine 
hundred and ninety-four trillions, five huadred 
and ninety-two billions, nine hundred and 
twenty-five millions of tons! The commercial 
valve ot nitrogen—as presented in the estimates 
of chemists who make analyses of fertilizers— 
is about twenty cents a pound. If we apply 
this price to the great volume of nitrogen around 
us, the value would attain a point almost beyond 
the reach of figures to demonstrate. For crop 
purposes the nitrogen of the air is valueless to 
tae farmer; for although it comes in direct con 
tact with the soils, mingling with them to con- 
siderable depths, the spongioles of plants, pene- 
trating everywhere, are not endowed with the 
power of appropriating it to their uses, or com- 
dining it with their structures. It also comes in 
direct contact with the surfaces of plants above 
ground, bat this contact is productive of no 
combination or assimilation; vital plant struc- 
tures and dead nitrogen when brought together 
do not permit the play of chemical affinities 
which result in chemical unions. From a care- 
ful and candid consideration of the experiments 
which have been made with a view to ascertaining 
whether there is any absorption of nitrogen by 
the leaves or other extcrna. organs of plants, we 
have no hesitation in saying that they must be 
ed as complete failures. 

he affirmative results which some experi 
menters state to have been reached are totally 
unreliable, and the question stands to-day a set- 
tled one, and that in the negative. Nitrogen in 
many of its aspects and in its behavior must be 
regarded as the most remarkable of all the ele 
ments. The popular notion of its use in the 
atmosphere, that it is simply a diluent of oxy- 
gen, is probably correct. It must subserve other 
and important purposes, but to ordinary ob- 
servation it appears to Lave been supplied by 
the Supreme Intelligence for the main purpose 
of so attenuating oxygen as to keep it within 
safe bounds as a respiratory agent and supporter 
ofcembustion. It is the most stupid,so to speak, 
and negative of the nape family of elements. 
It resists chemical combinations with remark 
able persistency, and when jorced into such 
unions the affinitv is slight and disruption is 
easy. It may be said to be the most unimpor- 
tant and yet the most important of ali the ele- 
ments,—a paradoxical stat t easily P 
herded by every chemist. It is docile, negative, 
unaggressive. in its natural state, but when 
forced into combination with oxygen it gives us 
acids with teeth sharp enough to gnaw a file. 
When combined with potash, and tne resul 





The element nitrogen, in its nature and chem- prod 


as it is constantly spoken of in agricultural lit- | yaj 
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wore af 9 lew coder and inferior quality. Tbe 
virgin soils, when well situated, were rich in ni 
trogen, and gave beavy crops of wheat and other 
cereals, but the: gateoly engaiehel, until the 
raising of wheal. a grain nding much nitro- 
gen, no longer proved remunerative, and its cul- 
tivation toa extent ceased. 
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ties. The supply of ni 

and it probably varied but little from year to 
year, unless on fields which received more en- 
lightened culture from owners than was usual 
throughout the country. These facts all tend 
towards one conclusion: that the spontaneous 
supply of nitrogen on soils physically well 
adapted to grains and rich grasses is tolerably 
constant, and is sufficient tor the sustentation, 
growth, and maturity of small crops from year 
to year, without addi from ide sources. 

Some lands, originally well supplied with ni- 

trogen, become sterile under repeated croppings 
with the cereals, bat such are peculiar in physi- 
cal characteristics, and not well adapted to re- 
ceive and retain manures of any kind. As is well 
known, the tendency of all soils is towards ex- 
haustion, when drawn upon by successive crops 
of the noble grains and grasses, but this ex 
haustioa seems to have a limit, so far as it is due 
to the loss of nitrogen. 
As gaseous nitrogen is rejec’ed by plants, we 
must assume that it reaches them through the 
nitric acid and ammonia always present in the 
atmosphere. 

Every shower of rain, every fall of snow or 
dew, brings with it to the landa variable bat 
large supply of these bodies, and they are dif- 
fused through the moist earth and held for the 
use of vegetation. It isa very remarkable and 
significant fact that the amount of nitrogen sup- 
plied through the sources indicated varies on dif- 
ferent fields, often on the same farm, and under 
similar metevrological conditions. This fact has 
not been noticed by writers and experimenters, 
so far as our knowledge extends. It appears 
clear, from the results of experiments at our 
farm, that no two fields receive precisely the 
same amount of natural nitrogenous products in 
a season, or in a succession of seasons; and we 
are iuclined to thiok it is a law ot nature that 
the physical condition of soils (conjoined, per- 
haps, with chemical conditions) determines the 
amount of ni en they are capable of receiving. 
It may be true that if we only knew just what 
conditions were requisite, the spontaneous sup- 
piy of nitrogen could be made ample for all our 
wants. It seems to us that facts and observation 
point in this direction, and the suggesiion, 
though new, is worthy of consideration. 

We have found that fields kept in high culture 
by constantly stirring and pulverizing the soil, 
without the use of nitrogenous manures, uni- 
formly give a much higher percentage of nitro- 
gen, upon analysis, than adjacent fields which 
are comparatively at rest, the crops being the 
same in kind. | 

It is well known that a crop of clover raised | 
upon a field and turned under in a green state | 
adds greatly to the fertility of the field, by in- | 
creasing the supply of nitrogen. We save 
found, upon analysis of the soils of such fields, | 
before and after the decay of the clover, that | 
the nitrogen present was greater after the crop | 
than the amount originally present in the sou, 
added to that contaimed in the clover. If the 
leaves and external organs of clover are incapa- 
ble, as we feel certain they are, of assimilating 
gaseous nitrogen, it may bethey are capable of 
appropriating nitrogen ia the form of nitric acid 
and ammonia from the air. 

We have not conducted experiments far 
enough in this direction to settle the matter ia 
oar own mind, but we know the view quite gen- 
erally prevails among chemists that it is not 
through the roots alone that clover, and perhaps 
some other plants, receive’ nitrogenous food. 
We are stili much in the dark upon this interesi- 
ing question; it is a darkness, however, which, 
we are confident, will be dissipated by further 
and more intellig:nt research. 

As regards the sources of the compounds of 
nitrogen in the air, we have only to point out 
the agency of the electrical forces and the es- 
cape ot free ammonia from industrial establish- 
mcnts, pulrefactive fermentations, and a thou- 
sand other natural and artiticial sources. How 
far the play of electrical activities in the atmos- 
phere, which are silent and unseen, may con- 
duce to the union of nitrogen with oxygen, we 
do not kaow, but we have good reason to sup- 
pose that these are by no means insignificant. 
We do know that nitric acid is produced in 











salt mixed with a Jittle sulpbur and charcoal, it 
gives us gunpowder, an agent well known to 
possess extraordinary properties. When asso- 
ciated with the biand and sweet substance 
known as glycerine, it forms nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite, lithofracture, giant-powder,—agents 
80 terrible as to appal mankind by their destrac- 
tiveness. Shreds of cotton picked from the 
ripened bolls which open to the Southern sup, 
when placed for a few moments in the acid which 
is born of nitrogen, suddenly lose their innocent 
nature, and each becomes a giant in power, cap- 
able of levelling torests and mountains at the 
touch of fire. Nitrogen forms the basis upon 
which rest the great chemical forces so destruc- 
tive and yet so useful to the race. It comes out 
of its chemical unions with a crash terrible and 
irresistible, but it at once assumes its usual dead 
condition, and floats in the air with all the 
harmlessness of the summer breeze. When in- 
troduced into the human or animal organism, it 
originates and sustains nervous or muscular 
force. We move our limbs and conduct the 


nitrogen or its compounds. Our animals—the 
oxen and horses which we rear—are serviceable 
in the yoke and harness only through the 
changes resulting in the combinations and elimi- 
nation of nitrogen. After it has served its pur- 
pose in the body, it does not as a whole escape 
into the air, as when it is set free by explosions, 
but it appears in the liquid and solid excrement 
in certain forms of combination, which, to become 
fixed and serviceable as plant food, must re- 
ceive intelligent care. The proneness of nitrogen 
to di r 








The Apiary. 
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DESTROYING RED ANTS. 


An Ohio correspondent of the Am. Bee| ® 


Journal who had found the little red ants a 
pest about his apiary, especially in 
cold weather when the are not active, 
gives his experience as follows: 

Two years since I noticed on a warm April 
day a great ado among the ants. In fact the 
ant queens were all coming out of their 
holes for a wedding flight. They were about 
3-8 inch long, some with, and some without 
wings. They were reddish like the worker 
ants and flew about rather clumsily. The 
aut drones which had preceded the queens 
in coming out were small blackish winged 
ants and inclined to gather over little grassy 
plats about 3 feet from the ground where 
the air would be swarming with them. 

Finding the queens mating with the 
drones after the usual fashion of insects, it 


occurred to me if I would kill them the| * 28PPe" 


annihilation would be about as effectual as to 
destroy the queens of tie hive bees. I got 
ahoe and began to dig into a nest and 
found that but few had yet come out and the 
greater number were being nursed and made 
ready by the workers within two or three 
inches of the surface. As the nests were 
easy to findI had in the course of two 
hours killed a great many hundred of them. 
Some nests had only a few and some over 
50 queens. 

The ant nuisance was immediately abated 
and there were few to be. seen about the 
hives the following summer. Last spring I 


with like results. ‘I'wo or three boys might 
easily clear out the ants from an acre of 
ground in one afternoon, as the ant queens 
only come out from 12 M. to 4 P. M. 

‘wo years ago the queens came out about 


oes oe t spring not until 
the middle of April. yom 
for after the first two or three days of hot 


_warm up the soil in the early 
The first indication of the 


ing out be the little clouds 
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keeping stock in # half-starved condition, 


te or free itself from its combina- 
tions is seen in the changes which excrement 
undergoes soon after leaving the animal organ- 
ism. So long as nitrogenous compounds are 
controlled by the vital forces of animal life they 
are held in check and their equilibrium is pre- 
served, but as soon as the external air is reached 
it struggles to free itself from its environments. 
The highly organized compounds take on fer- 
mentative changes; hydrogen is evelved, acother 
aseous body, and the nitrogen is led into an 
alliance with this element in such proportions as 
to form ammonia. Ammonia is distinguished 
for its volatility or readiness to escape, whether 
it be free or in the form of a carbonate. When 
nitrogen secks to escape through tnis agent it 
must be fettered by forcing it into new and 
stronger combinations. 
The sulphate of ammonia is a stable body 
capable of restraining nitrogen, and hence, if we 
apply to fermenting manuie-heaps sulphate of 
or whatis known as plaster, sulphate of 
ammonia results, through a process of double 
decomposition, and we bave a nitrogenous salt, 
t and well to the purposes of 
plant nutriment. It has already been stated 
that nitrogen has no value for farm purposes in 
its elementary, gaseous state, but when in chem- 
ical union with oxygen or alkaline bases it be- 
comes a tactor in successful husbandry of the 
first importance. Aa interesting inquiry arises 
at this point: Through what natural agencies is 
nitrogen fitted to become plant food? How does 
that an element so shy and indifferent 
is found in soils in a combined state so as to be 
assimilable by growing vegetation? Investiga- 
tions made at our experimentai farm in Essex 
County during the past twenty-five years lead to 
the conclasion that the most inent source 
of fixed nitrogen found in soils come from the 
atmosphere. We are quite certain that most 
chemists are in error in regarding as of compar- 
atively small consequence this source of the 
agent. The view that ni and ammonia 


Experiment and observation have convinced 
us that nitric acid and ammonia are essential and 
natural constituents of the atmosphere, and of so 
mach importance, and 


place in any estimate of the sources ot 
in soils. 


found only a few nests and treated them | that 


They may be looked | srester than that 


or virgin soils on the farm, and also it was found 
in considerable amounts in the swamp muck con. 
taguous to the uplands: areas which bad never 
vated, or received a particle of manure 


te hy want and supply without 





physical labors of life through the agency of | posed 


‘Curtis, in N. Y. Tribune, 


large during thunder storms, when 
disruptive discharges of electrical force are con- 
stent and powerful, and during cyclones and 
tornadces the production must be immense. 
We have only to add that in the view of many 
chemists the electrical influences in the soil pro- 
mote the fixation of free nitrogen to certain sub- 
stances, and beace supplies of nitrogenous ali- 
ment reach plants through this agency. It is 
tolerably certain that this view is correct, but to 
how great an extent this change is carried we do 
not know. We do know that through the pro- 
cess of nitrification nitrogen in the soils under 
peculiar conditions is forced into combination 
with the alkalice bases, potash, soda, and lime, 
and it may be that other changes are occurring, 
tending to fix nitrogen, Of which we are igao- 
rant at present. 

Conclusions based on the present state of 
Knowledge lead to the belief that the sources ot 
nitrogenous compounds in nature brought, 
or capable of being brought, within the reach 
of vegetation are more numerous and the sup- 
ply much greater tuan has hitherto been sup- 
. There is much to support the pleasing 
nope that ultimately, or in the near future, our 
knowledge will be so extended as to make it 
easy to aid nature in producing the chemical 
union of nitrogen with oxygen, and utilizing the 
products on lands. 

The researches of a quarter of a century in 
the field and laboratory lead us to conclude that 
nitrogen in available forms will not long com- 
mand the high prices which it now sustains, as 
presented in industrial products. Withia a 
third of a century we have had opened to us in- 
exhaustible supplies of the uther two great es- 
sentials of plant food, potash and phosphoric 
acid, and it is through a cioser understanding of 
chemical reactions and pature’s laws that nitro- 
gen is to be supplied to agriculture, under such 
conditions as immensely w promote the interests 
of husbandry. 


— Stock Department, 


CATTLE TORTURED IN STANCH- 
IONS. 


Stanchions are generally used by farmers 
because cattle when confined in them can be 
laced closer together, and they are, per- 
aps, less trouble than other fastenings. 
Universal custom, also, has a great deal to 
do with their use, but this does not lessen 
their torture to cattle. Anyone who has seen 
the repeated struggles and efforts of a cow 
trying to get up when fastened in stanchions 
ought to be convinced against their use ; 
besides, they keep the muscles and cords of 
the neck in a fixed position, and prevent the 
animal from licking itself, which is unnat- 
ural, and from moving about in the stable, 
which must be a decided relief. The most 
comfortable fastening is a chain about the 
neck, with a ring attached to a post, so that 
it can slide up and down. This will allow 
the animal to raise and lower its head and 
to lick its body and to get up and down with 
ease. I consider the cow stable at Kirby 
Homestead as nearly perfect as any I ever 
saw. Each cow is allotted a space of three 
feet in width for standing room. ‘The plat- 
form on which they staud is four feet six 
inches in length, with a half inch inclination 
toward the gutter, which is located at the 
rear of the platform for the droppings, and 
is six inches 2 by fourteen inches wide. 
In the rear of the gutter iss way 
turee feet six inches wide. The feeding- 
rack in front of the cows is two feet six 
inches wide and boarded up next to the 
cattle two feet high, being cut down in front 
of each cow oae foot, to allow them to lower 
their heads and necks on a line with their 
bodies when lying down. are no par- 
titions between the cows, and they can 
readily turn their heads out of the feed-rack 
around to their bodies, or they can lie down 
lengthwise of the rack if they choose, The 
cows soon learn their position in the stable, 
and march up to their posts to receive the 
chain around their necks. I have never had 
any cattle injured in the stables nor any 
abortions, which oftep occur as a result of 
stanchion torture and =F. D. 











BRISTOL COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR, 1881." 


BY GEORGE JEWETT. 


Official Report to the State Board of Agriculture. 


It was a pleasant duty to be present on 
the 26th of September at the 58th annual 
exhibition of the Bristol County Agriculta- 
ral Society, which was instituted to promote 
agriculture, horticulture, manufactures and 
the mechanical and fine arts. 

The long life, healthy condition and con- 
tinued growth of this society, has been a 
subject for comment for many years, and 1 
determined to know if possible, the secret of 
its unbroken success. The Fair grounds 
are situated a mile or more from the city of 
Taunton, on a slightly rolling plain, and of 
sufficient extent to amplr ate any 
gathering which the society eould under any 
circumstances reasonably expect. _ 

The entrance is especially inviting, A 
noble gate, opening to a wide and well kept 
mall, introduces us ‘o the exhibition 
grounds. On the lefi, a fine grove, mainly 
of deciduous trees, stretches entirely across 
the grounds, affording ample shelter by its 
cooling shade from the scorching sun, for 
both man and beast. In fact, the wood was 
filled with all sorts of horses, and every kind 
of vehicle known to man. Whole families, 
down to nursing babies, came to the cattle 
show, bringing provision for all, the family 
wagon, among the trees, being the centre 
from which they emerged to enjoy the sights 
and profit by this annual gathering. A 
large and commodious building, three 
stories in height, afforded ample space for 
the display of the various products of indus- 
try and skill, included in the different de- 
partments of the exhibition. Stables for the 
care and protection of horses were not 
wanting, and there was a good supply of 
covered stalls for fat and working oxen, as 
well as for swine, sheep and pouitry. 

A well laid out and commodious race 
course for the trial of strength, movement 
and speed of horses anc other animals, was 
an important and well patronized element 
in the exhibition. ‘The band stand and sats 
for visitors were without covering, but 
thousands occupied them with apparent 
comfort and delight, notwithstanding the 
rays of a scorching sun. A passing summer 
shower might have seriously disturbed their 
enjoyment. I saw no intoxication, or dis- 
order, and the peace was preserved, without. 
a parent effort by a well skilled corps of 
marshals. Your committee was genera'ly 
cared for by a member of this Board, long 
distinguished for his urbanity and untiring 
zeal in everything which promotes the cause 
of agriculture. 

The officers of the society were men of 
rare intelligence and activity, well calculated 
both by nature and culture to make any un- 
dertaking in which they were engaged a 
success. The weather was clear but very 
hot, yet notwithstanding the heat, probably 
seventeen thousand persons or more, were 
present on the grounds at a single time. 

Let me first invite your attention to the 
exhibit of horses, as to me, the horse, in 

point of intelligence, is the noblest of all 
our domestic animals, and in this hippopha- 
gian age, is even becoming a source of nitro- 
genous food. And here Jet me say of the 
exhibit of the horse family, the fart side, as 
it seemed to me was unduly developed, 
though the trotting on the course was cer- 
tainly very fine and satisfactory to lovers of 
the turf; while the family and gentlemen's 
driving horses, both double and sing'e, were 
not fully up in size, elegance of carriage, 
beauty of proportion and spirit, to what 
might be expected under all the circum- 
stances. [learn that the ploughing match 
for horses, was a decided success, not only 
for the exhibit of the noble animals and 
their adaptation to their work, but also for 
the artistic manner in which the work was 
done. The breeding horses and colts were 
few in number, and not at all remarkable in 
the qualities for which they were exhibited. 
Working oxen first and second classes were 
well represented. 
Cattle. 

Of fat cattle there were five entries. 
George H. Horton of Rehoboth, best illus- 
trated the ability zo fatten oxen, by one pair, 
five years old, weighing 4300 pounds, for 
which he received the first premium of $20. 

The trial of working oxen, especially in 
the ploughing match, was in all respects 
first-class, and as Iam told the historical 
reputation of Bristol County in this exhibit, 
was fully sustained. There was a feir show 
of Devons and Jerseys, but on the whole, 
the exhibit of cattle was not fully upto my 
expectations, for so large and noted a show 
as this. From the exhibit of sheep, I was 
led to infer, that this important domestic 
animal, was, like the red man, undergoing 
the process of extermination. The exhibit 
of swine was fairly good in quality, but not 
large in numbers. 

he poultry show was very fine. ‘Ihe ear 
of the listener was greeted with every quack 
and squawk known to the feathered tribe. 
Whether the birds so beautiful in plumage, 
will be more palatable for the table, or more 
prolific in eggs, was not stated. 
Fruit. 

The exhibit of fruit was made in the 
upper hall, and of this department little can 
be said in commendation. 

The premium for pears was high, $8.00, 
$6.00 and $4.00 respectively for the “ Lest 
display of not less than six on each plate.” 
Perhaps the society feel the importance of 
improving their exhibit, if so, the high pre- 
miums have entirely failed the present year. 
First, specimens were piled upon dishes, a 
single thought alone, “not less than six” 
being inthe mind of the exhibitor. In the 
opinion of your committee this is all wrong. 
Each plate should contain a prescribed num- 
ber, every specimen of which should be ex- 
amined with care, and also have a positive 
value, not less than mediocrity, before an 
award should be made. Any plate contain- 
ing a single specimen below mediocrity, 
should be debarred a premium. If a rigid 
rule of this character had been enforced, no 
premium for pears would have been 
awarded. In fact many plates of pears were 
exhibited, wholly unfit for eating, and 
should have had no place in the exhibition, 
being without real value. 

This being the “off year” for the apple 
crop, the expectation of an exhibit of medio- 
crity, was full realized. 

Some fine peaches were exhibited by H. 
L. Briggs of Dighton, J. F. Montgomery of 
Taunton, and Sylvia S. Hall of Raynham. 
Superiority of size, coloring and flavor, 
made them desirable and attractive. 

The exhibits of grapes grown under glass, 
were fully upto good. A pile ona plate 
was called a “dispiay.” Natives, including 
Concords and several other varieties, were 
of only moderate size in cluster, and small 
in berry, imperfectly ripened and badly 
arranged as an exhibit. 

The display of fowers—of plants in pots, 
bouquets and cut flowers—was very credita- 
ble. Many ofthe floral designs were in. 
genious and beautiful, indicative of good 
taste and worthy of commendation. 

The watermelon, squash, pumpkin, and 
other ve; es of kindred type, which are 
essential to all Fairs, had their hon- 
ored representatives and deserve honorable 
mention. 

The dairy and pantry were well repre- 
sented by bread, butter, cheese, preserves, 
etc. There was also a tempting display of 
confectionery. 

The meat successful exhibit of the Fair 
was found in the portion of the building, 
devoted to manufactures, the mechanical and 
fine arts. The basement was devoted to 
agricultural implements. Here were found 
the Buckeye mower, tedder, ploughs, rakes, 
forks, and many other improved implements 
of husbandry and ture. 





On the secund floor your committee wa: 
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— The Chicago Times is to be enlarged one- 
fourth, to discard small type altogether, and 
print most of its matter in brevier. 

— Paris consumes a constantly increasing 
amount of borse-flesh. 

— It now seems probable that antiseptic appli- 
cations, which have almost revolutionized surgi- 
cal practice, will be found equally vaiuable in 
the treatment of disease. Antiseptic respirators 
have been found to be of great efficacy in pul- 
monary disorders. 

— Not a sisgle constitaency in England, it is 
said, is represented in parliament by a physician. 

— Walker Hall, recently destroyed by fire at 
Amherst, is to be rebuilt. Enough funds have 
already been secured for the purpose. 

— The Boston banks at the end of last year 
reported a capital of about 5072 millions, with 
deposits and amounts due other banks and 
bankers of about 10872 millions. 

~~ Meanwhile, says a New York lettor, in 
speaking of the widow of the late A. T. Stewart, 
Mrs. Stewart dweils alone in that beautiful but 
desolate looking marble house at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street, outside of which a silent 
watchman paces day and night. 

— Venner has rheumatism, in consequence of 
the east winds which even he was unable to keep 
off. 

Barnum has made everybody, from Queen 
Victoria down, advertise his elephant Jumbo 
tor bim gratuitonsly. 

— Army recruiting was never more flourish- 
ing in England than at the present time. 

— Edward Harding, who died in New York 
last week,a well known English singer, pub- 
lished, in a garret room on the Bowery, the first 
piece of music ever printedin this country— 
“ The Battle of Prague,” at the price of ten cents. 

— Framingham is thinking of having a town 
history prepared. 

— The Rhode Island legislature has passed a 
bill regalating the sale of goods on the instal 
ment plan. A purchase is hereatter to be legally 
consummated when one third of the price has 
been paid; and if the seller seizes the guods, he 
must refund all he has received, less interest 
and damages. 

— Brush fires are doing a wide extent of dam- 
age to woods and forests now. 

— The principal commercial city of this coun- 
try has become the third largest German city in 
the world, the largest Irish city in the world, the 
the largest African Ethiopean city in the world, 
and the largest American city in the world, all 
combined in one. 

— A remarkable swarm of sun-spots of al! 
sizes is now advancing upon the sun’s disk from 
the eastern edge. Itis believed that they will 
soon be visible as a black dot near the sun’s 
centre, without the aid of a telescope. 

— Gen. Butler has written a long letter to 
John Russell Young, the new Minister to China, 
on the Chinese emigration question. 

— The President has notified Fitz Jobn Porter 
that it is not in his power to set aside the finding 
and sentence of the court marshal in his case, 
and to nominate him for restoration to his for- 
mer rank in the army. He does this by the ad- 
vice of bis entire cabinet. 

— The tariff commission bill continues to 
drag its slow length through a general discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives. 

— Mr. Blaine desires to be heara before the 
Congressional investigating committee as soon 
after it has done with Shipherd as possible. 
The latter has nothing to tell. 

— There was an usual display of auroral 
lights in New England throughout the whole of 
last Sunday night. 

— There was a single Chinese laundry left in 
Lynn, and a dispute over five cents finally broke 
that up. 

—A city policeman who has been recently 
retired trom service bas, in his time, recovered 
the bodies cf some fifty drowned persons. 

— Atthe Myopia Club steeple-chases at Mystic 
Park, near Boston, next month, a large number 
of New York and Montreal horses will be en 
tered. 


— The opinion is giver, ‘hat in case the gov. 
ernment gives up the Charlestown Navy Yerd, 
it will not have the right to dispose of it by sale, 
but that the title to the lands purchased from 
Ebenezer Breed and John Harris, would revert 
to their heirs or grantees. 

—The lapsed land grants to railroads affects 
not less than 135 million acres of land, 12,000 
miles of railway, and 36 different roads. 

—Engineer Melville expresses himself as being 
hopeful of finding Commander DeLong of the 
Jeannette, together with bis companions, books 
and papers. 

— Holliston, Mass., bas suffered from a des- 
tructive fire. 

— Minister Lowell bas been requested to give 
the address at the proposed memorial service in 
honor of Longfellow, at Berlin. 

—The number of Union Pacific railroads 
stockholders bas doubled in the past eighteen 
months. 

— Rear Admiral Jobn Rodgers is seri>usty il! 
in Wasbington, of Bright's disease. 

— There are forty-eight teachers for four bun- 
dred nd tiavy-five students at Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

~The artists’ studios in New York are ina 
state of excitement over the discovery of forger. 
ies of pictures. DeHaas, the distinguished ma- 
rine painter, is one of the chief sufferers. 

~The Pall Mall Gazette, referring to a case of 
attempted suicide by a woman because her hus- 
band found fault with the way she eooked the 
pork chop, ascribes it to “‘ the increasing nervouse 
oess which comes of civilization.” 

— The well-known dry-goods house of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., of New York, is about to retire 
from business altogether. 

— The artesian well near the Providence Rail- 
road depot in this city has been driven 2,503 feet, 
without striking a head which will raise the 
water to the surface,and work has now been 
stopped. lt was beguntwo years ago. The well 
isthe deepestin the country. If the water pro- 
cured proves to contain the expected medicina! 
properties, it will be bottled for sale. 

-In a pungent reply to the onslaught on the 
Chinese in a Calitornia paper, the tol!owing pas- 
sage occurs: “ Some talk of the dignity of labor’ 
and its degradation by the presence of the China- 
men. * Strong, accurate, and faithful,’ says their 
enemy. Ob, Anglo American! is your son of 
that stuff that he will deteriorate, working side 
by side with faithfulness and accuracy, and flour - 
ish and grow great and virtuous reading dime 
novels or keeping company with a whiskey 
bottle ?” 

— Fifty-one railroads report for March an in” 
crease of 22 per cent. in their earnings, the most 
of them being agricultaral roads. 

— The crop reports of the country continue 
exceptionally favorable. 
— Another strike is 

gions. 


impending in the coal re. 


— The prevailirg tone of the fruit reports of 
the country is excellent. 

Domestic business is looking up everywhere. 

—Utab 1s called the potato garden of Colorado 
and Cailifornia. 

—Ex-Gov. Burbank of Dakota, now post. 
office inspector at Chicago, has been notified that 
among the effects of the train-robber Jesse 
James, were a $900 diamond pin and a gold 
watch and chain, taken from him in a stage rob- 
bery near Hot Springs, Arkansas, eight years 
ago. 

— Robert Bonner now owns fifty horses, hav- 
ing just parchased at auction a three-year-old 
Kentucky filly for $4000. 

— The organ which was originally erected in 
the main hall of the Centennial Building at 
Philadelphia, has been greatly improved and in 
a few weeks will be set up in the main hall ot 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation Building in this city. 





Cancers anp Ornaern Tumors are treated with 
unusual suceess by World's Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. Send stamp for pamphlet. 





IF NEARLY DEAD 


after taking some bighly puffed up stuff, with 
long testinionials, turn to Hop Bitters, and bave 
no fear of any Kidney or Urinary Troubles, 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes or Liver Complaints. 
These diseases cannot resist the curative power 
of Hop Bitters; besides it is the best family 
medicine on eirth. 





— The protectionists in Spain are doing their 
utmest to defeat the commercial treaty with 
Spain, and think they will succeed. 





“1 Don’t Wanta Piaster.” said a sick man 
to a druggist, “can't you give me something to 
cure me!” His symptoms were a lame back and 
d‘sordered urine, and were a sure indication of 
kidney disease. The druggist told him to use 
Kidney-Wort and in a short time it effected a 
complete cure. Have you these symptoms? 
Then get a box or bottle to day—befo-e you are 
incurable. It is the cure; safe and sure.— Knoz- 
ville Republican. 





— Scotland bas beea exporting from three to 
four thousand tons of potatoes every week. 





If vou feel oppressed, discouraged, or ont 
of sorts. Wheat Bitters wil! relieve 99 out of 100 
cases. Jt is the great brain, blood and nerve 
food. 


— 2276 of the 9900 Chilian soldiers are said to 
be in hospitals. 








“ROUGH ON RATS.” 


Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, hed- 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15c. Drug 





gists. mehbll-y 


Stearns’ Ammoniated 
BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


IS A SUPERIOR ARTICLE, AND FURNISHES 
PLANT FOOD IN PROPER PROPORTIONS; 
consequently is @ COMPLETE MANURE FOR 
ALL CROPS, 


—aLs0— 
Stearns’ Kagle Brand Fish & Potash 
ars Kage ' 
the yy Fertilizer for FODDER CORN, 
TOBACCO, AND ALL QUICK-GROWING 
CROPS. Fanners should consider the fact that it 
does not pay them to plant without using hate 
to hasten and invigorate their crops, even of 
have plenty of yard manure. We have especial facill- 
ties for fishing, and use LanGE QUANTITIES OF Fis 
Sonar inthe manufacture of oar Fertilizers, mak- 
ing them superior to others in the market, as fishis 
the best possible ingredient thatgcan be use. 

OUR FERTILIZERS NOt ONLY INVIGO. 
RATE, BUT ADD PERMANENT FERTILITY 
TO THE SOIL. 

Alter « trial this season, you will surely continue 
its use. Pamphiets mailed free. Prices on applica- 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


Fall River, Mass., and New Work City. 


_apae-tf 
For Sale, 


SIX DEER. 


Apply to H. M. ELLISON, at Payson Fa-m, 
_sprae-st Belmont, Mass. 


CIANT POWDER) 
(DYNAMIETE.) 
Vy ITH the use of this Explosive, Stumps and 
Bow iders can be removed quicker and at mach 


less cost than in any other way. Information, price, 
etc., furnished by 
GEO. A. GOODYEAR, 
Agt. Atlantic Giant Powder Co., 

11 Central St., Boson. 


UNION INSTITUTIONI 
FOR SAVINGS, 


No. 87 Bedford Street. 
DEPOSITS will go on interest in May. 
MUGH O'BRIEN, President. 
GEO. F. EMERY, Treasurer. ap2:-3t 


Farm Wanted. 


“ anted to buy for cash » Farm ‘tne 








apr22.4t 








will keep 6 Cows and Horse through the 
year, within 40 miles of Boston, 2 wiles 
of Church and Schools. Address with description, 
A. K. B., Box 56, 
apr22-lt Westboro’, Mass. 


TV -)-te\a40 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


t#’ For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 

Shighest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 

) t7 But by patient and scientific chemical re- 

P search we have improved in several points, and 

now offer this new color as the best in the world, 


pit Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
) Wil Not Turn Rancid. it Is the 
‘ 
‘ Strongest, Brightest and 
> Cheapest Color Made, 
tr And, while prepared tn oil, is so compound 
> ed that itis impossible for it to become rancid. 
tT BEWARE of al! imitations, and of all 
other oll colors for they are lable to become 
rancidand spoil the butter. 

tif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
>to know where and how to get it without extra 
pexpense. (46) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















——— 
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A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT OF LONG- 
PELIGG re eter, Gee tiett ot es 


free to any address on receipt of $1.00, 
Address, MENSING & STECHER, Rochester, N. 
Y. apr22.2t 





Wanted, 


GENTS for the complete and authentic Life of 
Henry W. Lonore.iow, by F. I. Underwood. 
Tlastrated. 
The people are ready for it. 
B. B. RUSSELL, 


apr22.2t 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


14 
I) Le 
Hy) 4 P72 - 


A POSITIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
| ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE, 
irritate 








| CHILDREN can 
i find no remedy equal to this healthful blood 
ena uerve food tonic. { @ For sale by all Drug- 
$1.00 per worele. cA 
WHEAT “9 
Office 19 Park Place, New York City. 
—— —— ——— 
28" FON. SS y. << Fs 
apl-eowy 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS. 


ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can $ 


-~s "e 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
TT 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


on. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at al] times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA B “UINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlosfor $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freelyanswers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure bil 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per box. 

am Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 


All the Year Round, 


and year after year, the standard and beautifni e072 
lection of MAusic published by UOliver Ditson & Co. 
keep their hold on public favor, simply by the ex- 
cellence of their contents. Such books of bound 
music as 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG ($2), NORWAY 
MUSIC ALBUM (82.50), FRANZ’S ALBUM 
($2). GEMS OF STRAUSS (@2), BEAUTIES 
OF SACKED SONG ($2), and 30 to 40 others 
(send for lists) contain a perfectly immense 
amount of the best and most popular music, at the 
lowest price. 


Such standard Operas as 
MIGNON (#3), AIDA 








(#2), CARMEN (2), 
MEFISTOFELE ($2), FATINITZA (82), 
MANOLA, UR DAY AND NIGHT (1.50), 
BELLS OF CORNEVILLE ($1.50), and the well 
known lighter and easier ones (send for lists), have 
in them a large proportioa of all the popular melo- 
dies. 


Such good Temperance Books as 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’s TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) cannot well be improved 
upon. 

Such capital Sunday School and Praise Meeting 
Books as MALE VUICE CHOIR (S# cts.) with 
Gospel Music, LIGHT and LIF# (3 cts.) and 
BANNER OF VICTORY (3 cents). 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A Farm for Sale. 


The Farm of the late Amos Batchelder 
fhe North Reading, situated on the ‘aro. 
pike frem Andover to Boston, about 
three minutes walk fiom the Depot. The buildings 
consist of a large two story House with an Ell, paint- 
ed and blinded ; a large Barn with sheds. The Ferm 
contains sixty acres er more divided into tillage, 
pasturing and woodland, and s good cranberry 
meadow which bears large crops yearly and can be 
increased with ay A little expense, as there is a 

plenty of sand near by and can be made a 

crop. For further particulars apply to WAK 
NICHOLS, near the Farm, or to JAMES FLINT, 
Middleton. apr8-tf 
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tors of the Country Gentleman since its 


and we learn justly, that it will thoroughly pulverize 
use, doing the work with less draft and nearly or 


broken up laud becomes a garden ready for the p 


In addition to its pulverizing 
spreading manure on Jand that bas n top- 
harrow peculiar to itself alone. We are assured by m 


tivating ten to twenty acres per dag, fone as well as 


and therefore so important to the pw 
eral notice. 


JOSEPH BRE 


were sceptical on this point, they now use it on corn, grain and potatoes, 


ee ee ae ee 


THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW, 





The honor of the invention of the Slanting Tooth Harrow belongs to Mr. J.J. Thomas one of the edi- 
first appearance, 


man, bh 
Its introduction has, it would seem, revolutionized the harrow 


and a life long farmer and an extensive nursery. 


The claim, 
pertectly than any other harrow in 


* Se 





the ground more 


simi ¢ 


nuite twice as fast as the wheel hasvew. By its use newly 
‘anting of beans, peas, tomatoes, and similar crops. 


IT 18 IMPOSSIBLE TO CLOG IT. 


invaluable as asmoothing and seeding harrow, and for 
—— or The cu:tivation of growing crops is a feature of this 


any of our best farmers, that, although at first they 
with great success, in fact cul. 


can be done by hand. This is an immense saving, 


¢ that we should fee! remiss in our duty did we uot bring it to gen- 


Valuable Pamphiet Eatitled CHEAP CORN CULTURE, Mailed Free to 
, an 


CK & SONS, 





ap22 It 


ENTENNIAL $ 


> = 


QUINCY HALL 


ap 15-3t 


51, 52, 53 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AMES PATENT CHILLED 


WIVEL PLOWS 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


BOSTON 


53 Beekman Street New York 





ATTENTION 


Candies, 
Fruits, 


We employ no travelling salesmen. 


By thie system. 


Write for Price List and compare 
don’t order. 


apl5-13t Nev 


Fancy Croceries, 
Wines and Liquors. 


All goods sold through price currents. 


A NEW SYSTEM! — 


DEALERS. 


o 
BUY DIRECT FROM HEADQUARTERS, YOUR 


Cigars, 


Cigarettes, 
Tobaccos, 


We know 


W°ecanm Sawe you 20 per cent. 


with present prices. If we dont save you money 


A. M. ROTHSCHILD & CO., 


Importers, Manufacturers and Commission Merchants, 
507 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Yonr=z. 











stored to perfect health by its use, after all other reme 


Jerubebin, 1-2 drachm. 
Hypophosphite quinia, 1 2 dracbm. 
Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Make 60 pills. 
In some cases it will be necessary for the patien 
three a day. 


time changes the languid, debilitated, nerveless condi 


-i LOST MANHOOD :--- 


Many men, from the effects of youthful imprudence, have brought about a state of weakness that has 
reduced the general system so much as to induce almost every other disease, and the real cause of the 
trouble scarcely ever suspected, and doctored tor every thing but the right one, 

Notwithstanding the many valuable remedies that medical science has produced for the relief of this 
class of patients, none ot the ordinary modes of treatment effect acure. By our extensive college and 
hospital practice, we have experimented and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
ing prescription is offered as a certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of cases in our practice have been re- 


The accompany- 


dies failed. 


Perfectly pure ingredients must be used in the preparation of this prescription : 
R——Cocain (‘rom Erytbroxylon coca), | drachm. 


Ext. ignatize amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q. 8. 

Mix. 


Take one pill at 3 P. M., and another on going to bed. 


t to take to pills at bedtime, making the number 


This remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous debility and weakness in either sex, 
and especially in those cases resulting from imprudence. 
The recuperative powers of this restorative are truly astonishing, and its use continued for a short 


tion to one of renewed life and vigor. 


As we are constantly in receipt of letters of inquiry relative to this remedy, we would say to those 
who would prefer to obtain it from us, by remitting $3 in post-office money order, or registered letter, a 
securely sealed package, in its purest state, will be sent by retu:n mail, from our private laboratory. 


Medical & Surgical Infirmary, 


_.DR- CHARLES RUSSELL ="4 DR. 


208 TREMONT 8T., 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


FRED. ACKERMAN, Principals, 














THE IMPROVED 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 


THE BEST 
SEEDS 


TELL THE STORY. 


Send fer Catalogue. 


PARKER & CANNETT, 


ee and SPRINGFIELD. 
ap165-t 








cnomais — BC 

The above cut represents our New Seed Drill, 
which has been invented and perfected by the father 
of the seed drill business—Mr. E. G. Matruews. It | 
has been his aims for years to make a perfect drill 
and do away with the serious of jection found in all 
others, and in the Improved New York he has ac- 
complished it. Send for Circular. 


HiGGANUM M’F’G CORP,, 


38% South Market St... BOSTON, 
ap2?-It and HIGGANUM, CONN. 
TO EUROPE. 

OMFORT, Enjoyment, Rest. Recu- 
poqpetee. Three meals « “- ALL BILLS 
PAID. Fee nuisance avoided. arty Select. 
More carriage and Steamboat rides, sights, &c. in- 
cluded than ever before offered. Unquestionably the 
finest, cheapest and most popular excursions ever 


planned. Send for circular. 
apr22-2t-cow BR. TOURIEE, Boston. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


YRESCENT S‘EDLING, $3.00 per thousand; 
© CHARLES DOWNING, $4.00 per thousand; 
$1.00 per hundred. By mail prepaid. Packed 
delivered at Express office free of charge. 
JOSHUA ALLEN, 

Walpole, Muss. 


NEW SEEDS © PLANTS, 


Our New Catalogues of Seeds and Plants are 
now ready to send toall who apply. Sent to 
customers without writing. Our Stock of Vege- 
table and Farm Seeds comprises all the BEST 
and most desirable kinds for market or home 
use, and our stock of Flower Seeds is unsur-. 
passed in the finest varieties and choice Novel- 
ties. Wealso offer the most cxtensive collection 
of New and Rare Plants to be found in this 
country. 


HOVEY & CO., 
16 


5 sous MARKET ST... 16 








and 


apl5-4t 





OSTON, MASS. 





For Sale. 


On Chestnut st., NORTH READING, 

a FARM of nine acres, with buildings 

thereon, known as the SYMONDS &B. 

EATON PLACE. 

For farther particulars, taquire of R. DEXTER 

TEMPLE, Reading, or CHARLES C. SMI1'1H, Wal- 
tham, Mass. apl-6t 


Farm for Sale, 
IN HARVARD, MASS. 


The well-known highly productive 
Farm, owned and ee by the iste 7 
AUGUSTUS J. SAWYER, containing 

anpOve acres of as good land as lies in Harvard and 

well fenced ; situated in the southeasterly part of the 
town, is now offered for sale. Buildi 
large and in good repair. 

veyed to the buildings by A 

of fruit, consisting of Apples, s, Cher- 

ries and a sy sufficient to produce several tons 
of Grapes. This place is situated about one mile 
from the centre of Harvard where there are 

Charches, Stores and the celebrated Bromfield Acad- 

emy in a flourishing condition. This place will be 

sold soon and somebody is going to get « ba a. 

For further particulars inquire of ANDKE 

FAU(RBANK, near the premises, or A. & O. W. 

MEAD of West Acton and No. 85 North Market 

Street, nD. apré-tf 





ngs sufficient) 
ring water pom 
act. Abuaodance 





‘BIDWELL 


ONION SEED. 


Truc Round Danvers. 


W “Auxton TO BEIGROWN BY DANIEL 
BUXTON, Jr., OF PEABODY, MASS, 
AND CROP OF 2881. 
$5.00 per Pound. 

Also, the very best of 
Danvers Onion Sccci 
from Onions of our own selection. NORTHERN 
GROW N, at same price. 

BEWARE oF CALIFORNIA-@ROWN ONION SEED, AT 
LOW PRICES. 

Catalogues free. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 


26 Seuth Market Street, Boston. 
mh18-tf 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 


Will maii FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full Conceive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
pmptemente, Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 





febll-eowy 


WHITE RUSSIAN OATS. 


FEW_BUSHELS OF WHITE RUS- 
SEAN @ATS for sale at One Dollar per 

bushel. BRB. K. MAKEPEACE, 

_ splat West Sroekfield, Mass. 


CRESCENT SEEDLING 


ym PLANTS. 
ym Bore 2. C 
ING and MONARCH OF THE WEST, 
thousand ; $1.00 per handred ; SHARPLEss, $ 
Per thousand; $1.00 per huodred. For sale by 
BD. C. TALBOT, 
mh25-6t Neorweed. Mass. 




















EB. P. BR@E has the largest aod finest stock in 

apl5-eow2t wall-on-Mudsen, N.Y. 
rience ex. 
INE LOT of Derchester Blackberrics 
success. Obliged to clear a postion the land this 

Spring for other purposes. ill sell at a low rate. 
A. Wt 
Tavs 
ita, Maine. 








The finest in the country. 
Catalogue free. Address BE. P. ROR, 
Corn 
Grapes, Shrubs, Roses, etc. We expe- 
Mass apris-1 
For Sale, 
on my Farm, these varieties for several years with 
$72 A WEEK. $12 day at made 
Costly Outfit free. Address 
Augus 
17-62 


STRAWBERRY, 
the country which he offers at ve lew rates. 
vw E To sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Watt ponses pala. Ceciane & Mvcurwons, 

aod Clark Baspbverries. I have grown, 
apl-t 1? State S¢t., anden. 
$5, TO 820 giisce acres Srintow feo, 


Soluble Pacifle Guano, 


Yearly Sales 50,000 Tons 


was at first sold almost 
entirely in the Southern 
Siates has of late years 
become so deservedly 
| gets the North, for 

cultivation of all 
Form Crops, that the 








position to fill orders 
y- Pumphiets 
testimonials 


hed by our local 
agents, or on applica- 


eo . icc 
BLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents of Pacific 

Guano Company, Boston, Mass- 


THE KEMP 





f 
((\) 


RE SPREADER, 


4&- greatest invention since the introduction o 
i the Mower and Reaper. First introduced in 
79. Over five hundred of these spreaders now in 
use by the best farmers of New England. Every- 
where telling its own story of economy of labor, and 
the better use of manure; makes the roughest and 
severest labor of the farm the easiest and speediest. 
Handles equally well all kinds of manure found on 
the farm, from the roughest and toughest to the 
finest, including ashes. Covers every square inch of 
ground with finely pulverized manure, securing 
rapid growth and lergely and perfectly uviform 
crops. Every particle of the manure is at once 
utilized tosecure plant food. Quality of work caa- 
not be approached by hand Jabor. ioe the work 
of several men and better work than can be done by 
old modes of distribu'ion in clods and shovelfuls. 
any farmers write us that it saves the cost every 
year. The fields where the spreader is used can be 
distinguished from all others by the quality of their 
crops. 
Greatly improved in construction, and now one of 
the staunchest and most reliable of farm implements. 
nd for circulars and descriptive pamphicte show- 
ing why the value of manure is increased by the use 
of the Kemp Manure Spreader. 


Richardson Man’f’s (Co,, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS," 


‘XL’ SWIVEL PLOWS 


FAR AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


FOUR SIZES MADE. 


Simple in onstruction, and very Light 
Draft. 


THE ONLY SWIVEL PLOW MADE 


that will work equally well on level land and side hill, 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


BOSTON and SPRINGFIELD. 


war geet wanted everywhere. 


Send for Circu- 
lar and Price List. 


ap8-tf 





Sully Fiow Trialonthe Farm of N. B. 
Underhill, Ipswich, 7th April, 1582. 


Extract from Mr. Underhill’s Testimonial. 
“After a thorough trial with the Casaday and 
Wiard I am satisfied that the Casaday is the lightest 
draft. I hitehed my horses on the Wiard and it was 
all they could do to plow. After voing round twice 
I bitched on to the Casaday and they went along very 
much easier and plowed wider and deeper. I then 
took them into old ground and the Wiard clogged 
badly. The Casaday was then tried on the same 
ground and cleared weil and pulverized better than 
the Wiard. Ican handle the Casaday with by far 
the greater ease, can back into the corners cioser 
than with a hand plow withomt getting from seat. I 
have decided to purchase the Casaday.” 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 
Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, 


Nos. 80 & 82 South Market St., 
mhl8-te BOSTON. 


“ACME” Pulverizing 





HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND 
LEVELER. 


The “ ACME” subjects the soil to the action 
of h nd eveler, and at the same time 
to i Cutting, Liftang, Turning process of 
douGe rows of Steel Ceulters, the peculiar 
shay& and arrangement of which give immense 
cutting power. The entire absence of 
Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up and 
seattering of rubbish. It isespectally adapted 
to ingerted sod, hard clay and “ slough land” where 
other Harrows utterly fail, and also works perfectly 
on light soil. : 
Sent on trial to responsible farmers anywhere in 
the United States. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 


Josern Breck & Sons, 
Agents for Boston 
and vicinity. 


1850 MORRIS PAINT CO. 1881 


ANUFACTURERS of Graduated tinted house 
Painting colors, the cheapest and the best; have 
stood the test of over thirty years. Send stamp for 
circulars and numbered samples to 
MORES PAINT CO. 
43 tte ymarch St., 
BUSTON MASS. 
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Hussey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 

and two steel wings or mouldboards,—the best im- 

plement yet invented to make planting and boeing 

easy. Titustrated catalogue free. Address, T. B. 

Hussey, sole manufacturer, North Berwick, Me. 
apl: -eowat 


Cement for Silos. 


BUY OUR IMPORTED 


“ IMPERIAL” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Weight 400 pounds gross per barrel. It makes an 
artificial stone surface. It is cheaper and more dura- 
ble than the common cements. Remit 75 cents in 
postage stamps for our Treatise, which shows how 
to mix it ond bow to use it. Remit 50 cents in postage 
stamps for yy’ * How to Build a Silo,” and 
the good results from it. 

. S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 

(P.O. Box 620.) 41 Broadway, New York, City. 

Please mention UGHMAN when you write. 

aprl5-4t 








Active, of ather 
oe eee tantly on *, 
Business, in which from 25 cents to $2.00 an hour can eas- 
ily be made, The work is light easily done at bome, in 
day-time or evening, and no or tra 
sary. Pull particulars free. write at cace! 
EAGLE Manuracturina Co., BacTimore, Mo. 








(half each) name on, 10c. 14 packs 


ven to best Agent. 
e Wariomal Camp 


$1.00 
Works, New Haven, Coan 





SECOND TO NONE, SEEDS! 


This Fertilizer, which 


STEEL PLATE & PEARL CHKOMO CARD 8 


t § town. Terms 
Full particulars with Gost 4 pe A Ray y own - Sy 
’ 








Of the Very Beat 


VECETABLE AND 


and Farm Seeds, and will 


mh'8-tf 


PEAS, 


All the Leading Varieties, First Barly, Early, Medium & Late 


Selected Expressly for Market Gardeners and Family Use. 


DANVERS THICK YELLOW ONION SEED, 


aed Purest Steck. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


CATALOGUES now ready, containing complete lists of all the BEST Flewer, Vegetable 
be sorwarded on eppheation 


EVERETT & CLEASON, 


3 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


» by postal card or otherwise, 








EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 


ef Ex 
cal Debility. 


Eee 125 invaluable 


There is nothing whatever that the married Or single 
what is fully explained. In short the book is inv: 

The book for you: 
It is worth many times ‘ts 


ht in gold.— Medical 


bestowed.— Mc h I 





ous and scientific—throughout the land. 


e¢ book is 


reli 
aaranteed to 


parts of the werld, every 


so 
arising from the Excesses of Mat 
Reyal Sme. The very finest steel engrav- 
Prescriptions, for all acute and 


<< hronic diseases. 
: Bound in beautiful French muslin, embossed, full gilt. 
KNOW T HYSELF, Price only $1.25, by mail. (New edition.) 
ILLUSTRATED SAMPLE 6 CENTS. SEND NOW. 
The Seience of Life, or Self-Preservation, is the most extraordinary work on Physiology ever published. 


uable to all who wish tor 
anu middle aged men to read just now is the Science of Life, or Self-Preservation. 


More than One Million Copies Sold! 


EVERYBODY NEEDS.IT. 


EVEISED AND ENLARGED. 
A reat Medical 


uire or wish to know, but 
health.— Toronto Globe. 


of either sex can either re 


mes. 


The author of the Science of Life is anoble benefactor. He reaches the very roots and vitals of disease, 
and is enabied to apply thorough remedies. The book already 1s read upon both continents by 


t. 
The Gold and Jewelled Medal awarded the author of the Science of Life was fairly won and worthily 


Thousands of extracts similar to the above could be talen from the leading journals—literary, political, 


a better medion) werk, in o— sense, than can be obtained elsewhere 
for double the price, or the money will be refanded in every instance. 
Thousacds of Copics are sent by mail, securely sealed and post-paid,te all 


pt of price, $1.25. 





th, epon r 


N. B.—Tbe author may be ited en all di 


Address PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE or W. H PARKER, MD 


4 BULFINCH STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
requiring skill and experienee. 
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DARLING’S 
FINE BONE AND ANIMAL 


FERTILIZER 


has established the fact that to use them 


This Fertilizer is rich in Ammonia, Phos. Acid and 
Potash, 1s complete for all crops, bet most especially 
adapted for Corn, Potatoes, Grain and Root Crops, 
and top-dressing Grass Land. 


LAWN DRESSING 


For the Laws, and Flower Growers, in neat packages 
for House Plants. 


BONE MEAL 


For CATTLE, and CHICKEN BONE. 
—ALS0— 


BONE FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
PURE BEEF SCRAPS, 


Chichen F'ced, cc. cc. 


Our Stock is large and we are ready to fill all or- 
ders promptiy. Send for new Circular tothe manu- 
facturers, 


L. B. DARLING & C0., 


PAWTUCKET, BR. I. 


Pays the Farmer Well for his Investment. | 


LA DOW HARROW. 


THE 


BEST 


LA DOW'S JOINTED PULVERIZING 
DISC HARROW 


Is admitted by progressive farmers everywhere, to 
be the most valuable farm implement ever produced. 

No other form of harrow has ever met with such 
universal favor, and no other will so thoroughly pul. 
verize and prepare the soil for sowing and covering 
seed. Tens of thousands in use. Every one fully 
warranted. 

Send for latest descriptive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers for the New England States 
mch11-5t-eow 


‘alae Chlaan 


Nw akin, now ready to ship. My stock is from 
the best breeders in the West, such as D. M. 








Agents—JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, PARKER 
& GANNETT, Boston and Springfield, HOVEY. & 
CO., and WHITTEMORE BROs., Boston, Mass.; 
W. E, BARRETT & CO., Providrnce, R. 1.; and 
= rincipal Agricultural houses in New England. 
eb1)-16t 





ANURE 


SEND FOR PAMPHLEP 182, 


These manures are the richest fer- 
tilizers in available plant food now 
manufactured, and the best substitute 
for and costing much Jess than guano, 
which is now practically out of the ") 
market. Unlike guano, they are not 
stimulants and erhaustive, but perma- 
nent and lasting, being composed of 
bone, potash, etc. You can draw at || 
one load enough for 3 to 5 acres, or as | 
much plant food as is contained in | 
20 loads of ordinary stable manure. '); 
Corn, potatoes, hay, etc., are bringing | |, 
such good prices, that it will pay to | 
| use the Stockbridge extensively. If 
there is no local agent near you, send | 


| MANUFACTURED BY i 
SOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
fa BOSTON & NEW YORK. |) 


jan2l1-te 


Sparrow's Fertilizer. 


ONE, MEAT AND POTASH, 
Da with chemicals for producing a 
UICK and LASTING effect. 
Send for pamphlets to 
JUDSON & SPARROW, 
19 SOUTH MARKET &T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's” 


ieee maine rae 
forte isi 
THE 


all labeled, for $13 
5 for 85; 75 for 

‘i 3A vernal freee 
Rose growers: Sob Greve, Cheever Co, Pas 
fe bil-eowl0t 


oon 
FEED YOUR STOCK 


With the Waste on your Farm. 


, PRINDLE’S STEAMER, 


For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Just the thing. Prices Reduced. 
’ BARROWS SA. ERY CO., 
(LimitTsp), Philadelphia. 
jan28-13t 
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ee eee eee EE EEE 
y2 NOT SEND YOUR MILK to the factory, 
or buy any Cans or pane until you have written 
or circulars, and full information of 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


| CREAMERY | EAMERY 


It surpasses all other systems fn quantity and q ality 

of butter, in ease and cleanliness of working; is 

endorsed by the best dairy authoritics. For circu- 

lars, price lists, ana valuable information address 

The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 

eek eee EEE EEE 
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GET THE BEST 


A NEW BUTTERWORKER 


TRY ONE 

We are now ready to offer to Dairymen and te the 
Trade, a HAND BUTTER-WORKER, operating on 
the principle of direct and powerful pressure, instead 
of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon the butter. 

We claim that it is the ondy Butter-Worker which 
will certainly, quickly and easily, take out ali the 
buttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure the 
grain of the butter. Jt works in the salt as easily 
and as well 


BLANCHARD CHURN 


Five Sizes made for Family Dairies. Five sizes for 
Factory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship. They are strong, simple, effi- 
cient, convenient and durable. They continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

nqaire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a 
BLANCHARD ButTter-WoORKER,” or a geruine 
“ Brancaarp Cuorn,” and if he has none on hand, 
send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concornp, N H. 

mchl1-6t-eow 


Patent Channel Can Creamery. 


Includes a perfect Refrigerator box FOR 
DEEP SETTING. Cans are sold when 
requested. Only } the ice called for that 
other Creameries must use. Spring or well 
water will get all the cream. These Cream- 
eries are in use all over the U.S. 
made,by this ene will keep. 
Wanted. Send for Circular. 

feb25-cow6t 











Agents 


Wh. BE. LINCOLN, 
Warren, Mass. 








Magie, A. C. Moore & Sons, Shepherd & Alexander, 
}aniothers. All full pedigree, bred with great care 

and not excelled by any in the country. If not satis. 
| factory returnat once. Of the hundreds sbipped I 
have never yet had a pig sent back. SMITH 


| ILARDING, South Deerfield, Mass. aprl5-3t 


Dr.S.A.Richmond& Co's 


sAMARITA 


N NEVER TINE 
The only known Specific Remedy for Epi- 
leptic Fits. 


SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Cures Epileptic Fite, Speeme. Convulsions, St. 
Vitus Dance, Vertigo, Hysterics, Insanity, Apo- 
plexy, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all Nervous Diseases. This infallible remedy 
will positively eradicate every species of Ner- 
vous Derangement, and drive them away from 
whence they came, pever to return again. It 
utterly destroys the germs of disease by neutral- 
izing the hereditary taint or poison in fhe system, 
and thoroughly eradicates the disease, and ut- 
terly destroys the cause. 


SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Cures Female Weakness, General Debilty, Leu- 
corrhea or yhites, Painful Menstruation, 
Ulceration of the Uterus, Internal Heat, Gravel, 
Inflammation of the Bladder, Irritability of the 
Bladder. For Wakefulness at night, there is 
no better remedy. During the change of life no 
Female should be withoutit. It quiets the Ner- 
vous System, and gives rest, comfort, and nature's 
sweet sleep. 


SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Cures Alcoholism, Drunkenness and the habit of 
Opium Eating. hese degrading habits are by 
far the worst evils that have ever befallen suffer- 
ing humanity. Thousands die annually from 
these noxious drugs. The drunkard drinks 
liquor not because he likes it, but for the pleas- 
ure of ry and treating his friends, little 
thinking that he is on his road to rnin. Like 
the Opium Eater, he first uses the drug in email 
quantities as a harmless antidote. The soothing 
influence of the drug takes strong hold upon its 
victim, leading him on to his own destruction, 
The habits of Opium a and Liquor Drink- 
ing are precisely what eating is to alimentive- 
ness, as over-eating first inflames the stomach, 
which redoubles its cravings until it paralyzes 
both the stomach and appetite. Soevery drink of 
liquor or dose of opium, instead of satisfying, 
only adds to its flerce fires, until it consumes 
the vital force and then itself. Like the glutton- 
ous tape-worm, it cries “Give, give, give !*’ but 
never enough until its own rapacity devours 
itself. Samaritan Nervine gives instant relief 
in all such cases. It produces sleep, quiets the 
nerves, builds up the nervous eystem, and re- 
stores body and mind to a healthy condition. 


SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Cures Nervous Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Asthma, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Syphilis, 
diseases of the Kidneys and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. Nervous Debility, caused by 
the indiscretions of youth. permanently cured 
by the use of this invaluable remedy. To you, 
oung, middle-aged, and old men, who are cover- 
toe your sufferings as with a mantle by silence, 
look up, you can be saved by timel 

and make ornaments to society, and te 
the crown of your Maker, if you will. Do not 
keep this a secret longer, until it saps your 
vitals, and destroys both yandsoul. If you 
are thus afflicted, take Dr. Ricumonp's Samar- 
ran Nervine. It will restore your shattered 
nerves, arrest premature decay, and impart tone 
and energy to the whole System, 





efforts, 
wels in 


Is for sale by druggists everywhere, or may be 
had direct from us. ose who wish to obtain 
further evidence of the curative properties of 
Samaritan Nervine will please enclose a 3-cent 
tage stamp for a copy of our Illustrated 
ournal of Health, giving hundreds of testimo- 
nials of cure from persons who have used the 
medicine, and also their pictures photographed 
after their restoration to perfect health, 
Address 


DR. 8. A. RICHMOND & CO., 
World's Epileptic Institute, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.. 
mhl8-eowy 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
— FOR — 
SOUTH 
AND 


MM YOR WEST. 


Express train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. R. 
Station daily (Sundays excepted’ at 6:30 P. M. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company office, 
214 Washin, omeet, cor. State, and at Boston & 
Prewidence R. R. Station. 
nt, Boston. 
‘ly23-ef 





J. W. RICHARDSON. A; 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. 


NORWICH LINE. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


via New York & NewEngland R.R. 
TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 








Speed, Comfort & Safety, 


Staterooms, $1.00. Berths, Free. 





jan28-eowl3t 


Express Train leaves 
Boston, at 6.20 P. M., wee 
London with the 

ORCESTER snd 








Me, decl-6% 


Offices, 322 Washington St. ; Depot, foot of 
St., Boston, and Piette North 
§. M. FELTON, JR, A.C 
Cen’l Mareger, Ge 
poy 





BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Has Steod the Test. for Twenty- 


SALES EN 1861, 500 TONS. 
SALES IN 1951,0VER 60,000 TONS. 


For twenty-one years Bradley's Super-phosphate 
has been the standard fertilizer of New England, as 
it is now of the United States. It owes its superior. 
ity to having all the elements of plant-food combined 
in the best proportions, to the high grade materials 
of which it is composed and to the great care taken 
in its manufacture, insuring an unequalled mechani- 
eal condition. It is a pure bone Super-phosphate, 
and, unlike other phosphates which are only claimed 
to contain one or two elements of piant-food, and 
recommended to be used only as he!ps in connection 
with other manure, this Phosphate contaius 


All the Ele nents of Plant-Food, and in 
Sufficient Quantities to Meet the 
Requirements of all Crops- 


It can therefore be used with or without barn-yard 
manure. For further particulars, send for pamphiet 
containing fuli directions for use and testimonials 
from many of the best farmers in New England, 
mailed frec to any address upon application. 

Fer sale by lecal agents throughout 
New England. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 


27 KILBY STREET -BOsSToN. 
feb25-13t 


ERTILIZERS ! 


HAVE constantly on hand and for sale a large 
supply of fertilizing material of every deseription, 








—CONSISTING OF— 


CROUND BONE, 


POTASH, 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


ASHES, 


STABLE MANURE, 


and other fertilizing material. 
I also manufacture the 


Common Sense Fertilizer, 


and a Special Fertilizer forthe CULTURE OF 
TOBACCO. 
The basis of my COMMON SENSE FERTILIZER, 
which I am now prepared to offer to the public, is a 
chemically preparcd compost, and contaios all the 
elements of Pane food, combined in its most perfect 
state. To this basis I have added a liberal allowance of 
Bone and Potash, iocreasing its standard of value, as 
shown by the foliowing analysis :— 

Nitrogen Four to five per cent. 

Phosphoric Acid.......Four to five per cent. 

Potash Two to three per cent. 
Parties wishing to purchase Fertilizers of any kind 
will find it to their decided advantage to call and ex 
amine my stock and prices, before purchasing else- 


"WM. H. DOLE, 


A. STREET, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


0. H. LEACH & €0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


GROUND SCRAPS, 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 


Eureka Poultry Food, 


PREPARED POULTRY CHARCOAL. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


FERTILIZERS. 


Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
CARBOLIC NEST EGG, 


THE OLDEST POULTRY SUPPLY ESTAB 
LISHMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


TWO STORES. 
SO Blackstone St., 
26 Worth Market St., 


BOSTON. 
Factory— Magazine Street. 


STALLION “ROLAND” 
will make the season at 
23S mystic PARK 
MEDFORD, MASS. 


$50 Payable in Advance. 


Mares boarded at owners’ risk for $3 per week. 

Those not proving in foal will be served next sea- 
son free of charge. Send for pedigree. 

Application to be made to RUFUS BUKER, Agt. 
at Park. AUGUSTUS TUFTS, 

jan7-tf Maiden, “ass. 
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PANG STULES, 


We invite the attention of our patrons to our large 
and complete assortment of 


FINE 


CUSTOM CARRIAGES, 


suitable for the Spring and Summer season. 
Our stock embraces every style of Carriage required 
for the Country and Seashore, including many new 
patterns designed expressly for this searon. 
Parties who intend ordering will do well tocalland 
examine our styles before making a selection. 


N.A STEWART & C0. 


118 & 120 Sudbury Street, 


ap15-26t BOSTON. 


20~ 
Acres of timber 
Land along the line 
0 


TEATON, Temple 
fs. L'd Com § op. Louis, Mo. 
2 


<P 
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gant! Elevating! Entertaining: 


ULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S gua 
7 The K Pon: 
ed i i e Key to Fortunes 
Practical Life.” | fiir Rv.nnes of kite 
Rev.Theo. L.Onyler,D.D., says: ''/am quite delighted 
It ought to be in every house.” Central Baptiat, 
St. Louis,says: ‘‘/t ts a thoroughly good and beautiful book 
The Pittaburg Christian Advocate, says 
rc in every household 
> magnificent /u/f 
page coltred plates Terms liberal. Sales rapid. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHER®. Send for particulars to 
3.0. MceCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bindin 
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fo SUPERIORITY PROVED *) 
| THE SIMPLEST s BEST rey on 18 THE 








Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills, Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga 
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Awweerlags est 
GurOUND. BLINIE, ee 
Peemcpe forts G100."2 or 
“guiTil A 





EK WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A PERFECT 
CURE for ali the worst forms of PILES, 2 to 4 in all 
the worst cases otf LEPROSY, SCROFULA, 
PSORIASIS, CANCER, ECZEMA,SALT RHEMU, 
RHEUMATISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, 
CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. @labottle. Sold everywhere. Send for 
82 page pamphiets, free, showing its wonderful 
cures. H.D. PowLE, Chemist, 14 Central Wharf, 
Boston. Sent by Express. ily2-eow 28t 
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sold here are worthless trash hie 
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mi and elsewhere; the means was— 
1 umnble self. 

he day after my arrival at Rockhampton, 
Jim proposed that 1 should drive with him 
on bis morning round, and added he: 
“ We'll call at Mount-Grove on our way 
home.” Mount-Grove was the residence of 
Mr. Spalding; and two o'clock found us at 


= IDR. RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLIAN 
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LONGFELLOW. 


uts LAST PORM. 


( 


The Atlantic for May contains the last poem 
which Mr. Longfellow wrote, the revised —_ 
of which were read by bim bat a few days 
bis death. The poem is entitied, “ Mad River, 
in the White Mountains,” and ts a col- 
loquy between a traveler and the river, tho 
traveler seeking to learn the river's song, and to 
know the reason for its hurry. The tra asks; 

Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 

Mad River, O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy burrfing, headlong waters o'er 
This rocky shelf forever? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flarry ? 

Dost thou not know that what 1s best 

Io this too restiess world is rest 
From over-work and worry ? 


The river’s answer is thus expressed 


A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was I at first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted ; 
Oat of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 


] tossed my arms, I sang sloud, 
My voice exultant blending 
With thander from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descending. 


I beard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 

Drawn onward o'er this rocky wall 

I plunged, and the loud waterfall 
Made answer to the geeeting. 


And now, beset with many ills, 
A toilsome life I follow; 

Compelled to carry from the bills 

These logs to the impatient mills 
Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever cheers and charme 
Tbe rudeness of my labors; 
Daily 1 water with these arms 
The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, fuil of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered, reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating, 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
I can no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 


Ladies’ Department. 
s $ 


THE WEDDING MARCH. 


AN ARTIST'S STORY. 





“No. 329—A Wedding March.” Such 
wasthe number and name of a picture in 
the Academy of a certain year which stali, 

for politic and personal reasons, be left un- 
designated. The picture was one of my 
pointing ; and J, Reginald ‘lracey, had been 
ortunate ensugh to attain three very im- 
portant en<is by its production. Firstly, it 
was deeraed excellent enough by the Hang- 
ing Ce,mmittee to be placed on the line, and 
it foced you in a very prominent manner as 
you entered Room No. V. Secondly, this 
prominent position secured for my picture 
a large share of attention, which resulted 
in its finding a purchaser almost as soon as 
the Exhibition doors opened. But thiraly, 
it served the actual purpose for which I 
painted it, and which led me to choose my 
subject. The purpose involved just the 
least bit of romance; and although the 
clever critics praised the picture, and even 
hin‘'ed that “ Mr. Tracey had been singularly 
fortunate in his treatment of a somewhat 
unusual and difficult theme,” etc., not one 
of them so much as guessed that it was a 
picture with a purpose. As the sequel may 
serve to show, that purpose sprang from and 
ended in what I am pleased to call my little 
romance. 

It was a charming day that on which 1 
went to Rockhamptcn to sketch the water- 
meadows, and to see my old friend Dr. 
James Brooke—Jim 1 generally called him 
—who had settled as a practitioner in that 
town. The whole place was steeped in sun- 
light ; and the deep shadows cast by the old 
houses in the narrow streets by the water- 
side, reminded one of nothing so much as 
the blackness of the shades in some old 
Dutch town, where Rembrandt must have 
learned the special art that bears the im 
press of his genius to-day. The old church 
of Rockhampton isa fine bit of Norman 
architecture. Rising architects declare that 
there are no purer pillars of that etyle, or 
better preserved arches, with their queer 
faces sueezed into the corners thereof, and 
which seem to impress the Rockhampton 
juveniles on Sunday quite as much as the 
service. Passing through the churchyard, | 
found myself at last atthe church. With 
little hone of finding the door open, I lifted 
the latch, when at once it yielded to my 
touch. AsI passed within the green baize 
doors within the porch, heard the sound 
of the organ; so stealing quietly into the 
gratefui shade and coolness of the church, I 
ensconced myself in the higgest pew I could 
find, and listened. How soothing was the 
effect of the music and surroundings on that 
glorious day. I could not see the player, 
who was concealed by the curtains in front 
of the organ-loft, but intuitively I guessed 
it was a lady who played. I imagined that 
only a woman's delicate touch could have 
made that Ayrie speak in these tones; and 
there was more gentleness than power in 
the Stabat Mater into which the player 
glided. Then I remembered the Wedding 
March succeeded; and after half an hour's 
private hearing of the masters, I quietly 
slipped out of church, once again into the 
glad sunlight that played around the grave- 
stones, and made the world so fair to see. 

After lunching at my hotel, the Red Lion, 
I went to see Dr. Jim. It appeared that the 
fair player of the church was a Miss Spald- 
ing, and the only daughter of a well-to-do 
and retired merchant who had settled at 
Rock ~~" some eighteen months before ; 
and Jim, I found, had been paying his ad- 
dresses to the young lady. Her father had 
married for the second time, and had thus 
given Miss Spalding a step-mother. The 
old gentleman, as Jim called him, was an 
easy-going man, kind-hearted in every way, 
generous to a fault, and looked Kindly 
enough on Dr. Jim’s suit. But as to Mrs. 
Spalding, Jim pronounced a decidedly un- 
favorable opinion. She wasan ambitious, 
and, as he expressed it, scheming woman, 
who thought that Nelly should look some- 
what higher than I)r. Brooke of Rockhamp- 
ton—and that she should at least marry 
money——with which latter commodity, Jim 
was, as a young doctor, of course, by no 
means overburdened. Without actually dis- 
couraging Jim’s attentions, Mrs. Spalding 
made things decidedly unpleasant for the 
lovers. Mr. Spalding, good, easy man, was 
completely under the dominion of his wife. 
Hence, Jim confessed, he was in a somewhat 
unsettled state of mind. 

“ You see, Regy,” said Jim, “ Nelly will 
not disobey her parents in any way. That 
she cares for me, she has confessed to me 
more than once. But wien I press her to 
consent to be married at once, and to make 
me happy, she won't hear of it.” 

“ My dear Jim,” [ responded, in my new. 
found capacity of guide, counsellor and 
friend, “ she is not the first girl who has had 
to stiuggle between love and duty; or at 
least what she conceives to be her duty.” 

“ She is so thoroughly conscientious,” re- 


plied Jim, “that I feel even to press her to 8 


take the step which would make me a happy 
man for life. When I ask her, in my despair, 
whether she will ever choose between her 
step-mother’s wishes and my love, she im- 
Plores me not to tempt her; and so,” »dded 
Jim, “here 1 am; miserable as need be.” 

All this interested me exceedingly. She 
was evidently a girl cf sterling worth, and 
with a high sense of the duty she believed 
she owed to her parents’ wishes. I thought 
over Master Jim's love affair as I lay in bed 
that night, and came to the conclusion that 
the case was @ difficult one, You cannot 
always mould human minds to your own 
bent and pu by smply speaking. 
Hence I came to the conclusion that Miss 
Spalding’s love for wy old friend ought to 
be tested and tried in some other way. As 
my experience of human nature goes, there 
seems nothing like putting love, of all 
human emotions, to some rigid test. But 
how test could be applied tothe case in 
which I had thus been led to feel a special 
lnserest, | knew not. 

1 confessed, as I rolled over to sleep, that 
I did not see my way clear to help them. 
Little did I think that the morrow was to 
bring the means and the man. The man 
was Josiah Blagden, Esquire, iron-founder, 
of the firm of Biagden, Bilge & Co., of Bir. 


the gate of a very nice villa residence, over- 
looki By. river, and standing within its 
own y kept nds. 

We were whecd tame the drawing-room, 
where we found assembled certain persons 
whom Jim had not expected to see. Mr. 
Spalding received me courteously, as also 
did Mrs. Spalding. Miss oy 
most cordially, adding that she was much 

leased to make the acquaintance of Dr. 

rooke’s old friend of whom he so often 
spoke. In addition to the family circle of 
three, it was clear there were strangers 
sent. These latter were Mr. Josiah 

lagden and his sister. Mr. Blagden did 
not impress me favorably. He was a stout, 
florid-complexioned man, remarkable for the 
extreme breadth of his white waistcoat and 
fur the profusion of jewelry displayed there- 
on. 

“A safe man, my dear sir; a very safe 
man,” said Mr. Spalding to me at lunch. 
“ Why I suppose his turn-over is about half 
a million a year—the iron trade, you 
know,” added the old gentleman by way of 
explaining that Mr. Blagden was one of the 
metal-kings of England. ; 

“ Self-made man a = Mr. Spalding, 
“ began life as a foundry-boy.” 

fom what I saw of Mr. Biagden within 
the next few weeks, his origin could have 
been pretty accurately guessed from the 
manner in which he imparted the “ foundry- 
boys” manners into the sphere in which his 
industry and success had led him. He was 
essentially a vulgar man, who bullied his 
sister, a meek, silent little woman, with 4 
good heart and kindly nature, as I discov- 
ered later on. 

As we drove home from lunch that day, 
Jim was strangely depressed. I guessed his 
thoughts pretty accurately, for he burst out 
into a tirade against Mrs. Spalding on our 
arrival at home. } ' 

“J shouldn’t wonder, Regy,” said he “if 
that fellow Blagden has been invited down 
here as a suitor for Nellie. He’sa frien’ of 
Mrs. Spalding’s, I know, because she herself 
comes from the “ Black Country.” 

Jim's state of mind, from the moment he 
hroached this theory, may be better imagined 
than described. For the next three weeks I 
am bound to say that his temper was well- 
nigh unendurable. One evening at dinner 
at Mount-Grove, I felt half afraid he was 
going to inflict personal chastisement upon 
Mr. Blagden ; a feat | should have much re- 
joiced to have seen skilfully performed, after 
the iron-master’s coarse invectives against 
the med‘cal profession, which had been 
called forth during some argument concern- 
ing doctors’ fees. Nelly’s attitude towards 
Jim appeared to have undergope no per- 
ceptible change. She was loving and gentle 
as before ; but I fancied that Mrs. Spalding 
contrived dexterously to keep Miss Blagden 
and Nelly as frequently together as possi- 
ble ; and thus Jim's tete-a-tetes were reduced 
to a miserable minimum. Worst of all, as 
Jim remarked to me one day, Nelly had 
confessed that her step-mother had on more 
than one occasion hinted that Mr. Blagden’s 
visit and stay were not a 
friendship to her parents. Mrs. Spalding 
was, in other words, aclever woman, play- 
ing a nice little game of diplomacy, and 
whilst keeping on the most friendly terms 
with Jim, was to my mind, furthering her 
own aime and ideas of a matrimonial alli- 
ance for Nelly with the elderly iron-founder. 
I know that most of my readers will say 
that Miss Spalding should have settled the 
matter for herself, and have given Mr. 
Blagden to understand that his attentions 
were unwelcome and hopeless. But as I re- 
marked before, we are not all cast in one 
mould ; and the most loving natures may be 
sometimes coerced by what seems to be 
their duty, into self-sacrifice of the most un- 
reasonable kind, and which can only entail 
misery in the end. 
So things went on at Rockhampton, with 
diplomacy at Mount Grove, and despair at 
14 High Street, where Dr. James Brooke 
announced his willingness to relieve the af- 
flicted daily from ten to eleven A. M. and 
from six to eight P.M. 1 bad been sitting 
cogitating over matters one evening at the 
Red Lion—Jim having been called to a dis- 
tant part of his parish—when an idea, found- 
ed, 1 believe, cn a quotation from an old 
French author, occurred to me. The quota- 
tion was to the effect, that “ When moral 
suasion fails from any cause to change an 
opinion, it is lawful to appeal to the most 
trivial of our emotions.” Happy idea! 
thought I. I shall see whether or not I can 
work it out to the advantage of Dr. James 
Brooke and—shall I add it ?—to the confu- 
sion of Josiah Blagden, Esquire. 

My plans were then rapidly matured. 
Morning, noon and night find me busy in the 
old church. 1 am hard at work on a canvas 
in which the interior of the edifice grows 
under my brush day by day. There are no 
sounds of the Kyrie now; nor are the jubi- 
lant strains of Mendelissohn heard, as on a 
bright sunny day not so far gone by. Nelly 
does not come to practice her old favorites 
as of yore. Blagden, 1 know, hates music ; 
and painters, as he once expressed it—in 
shocking bad taste—are usually ‘a seedy 
lot.’ Lremember Mr. Josiah’s white vest 
and the cable chain, with enough append- 
ages attached thereto to have set up a small 
jeweller in a thriving way of business. The 
aisle and gallery of the church are now com- 
plete in my picture. I paint it as I sit in the 
aisle; In the distance you can see the aitar 
and chancel : and the vicar who looks in 
upon me occasionally, says it is as like as 
can he. He is curious, however, to know the 
nature of the figures I have sketched rough- 
lyin. There isa group passing down the 
aisle from the altar-rails where the vicar can 

atill be seen at his port; and there is a figure 
standing alone and solitary in a pew, as if 
facing the advancing parts. The vicar can- 

not quite fathom the design. The church he 

can understand; but the meaning of the 

apy puzzied him. I bid him wait patient- 
y for the solution of the mystery.” 

When my study of the church was com- 

pleted, I went home tothe Bed Lion, and 

there painted in my figures. ‘There was little 

need for models, for my sketch book was 

full of studies. Turning to my picture, now 

progressing rapidly, I find that there are 

heads of two elderly men, and there isa 

careful sketch of a young man’s face like- 

wise. There isa fair girl's face, and a ma- 

tronly countenance, and another face which 

seems not unlike thatof Miss Blagden. At 

last, my task is completed. The picture is 

a mere “study,” but it isa careful study 

withal. The old church you recognize at a 

glance; the figures——— Well, we shall see. 

The vicar had been busily spreading;a re- 

port thatI have been painting pictures of 

the church, and there is curiosity to see 

them. I now propose that one fine day a 

very few of my Rockhampton friends shall 

come to see my work. The circle is very 

select. I have invited only Mr. and Mrs. 

Spalding, the great Josiah, Miss Blsgden, 

and Jim. [ contrive, with a diplomatic cun- 

ning for which I have not before given my- 

self credit, that Nelly Spalding shall be ad- 

mitted to a private view. She herself has 

been all anxiety to see the picture, and I 

pretend thet by great favor she shall see it 

before any one. Sine host of the Red Lion 
has prepared a nice little luncheon, even to 
some dry Pommery, which “the great Jo- 
siah”—as I have been accustomed to call 
him, possibly from the magnitude of his 
waistcoats—eays he dotes upon. I makea 
malicious and unkind but perfectly just 
mental suggestion that in early life, * the 
great Josiah” was better acquainted with 
tne merit of “ ’alf-and-‘alf” than dry cham- 
pagne. Mune host has done his best; and 
now I wait my guests. I feel nervous and 
excited; why, I can hardly tell; but I con- 
fess to mnyeelt, that I shall be glad when my 
little symposium is over. 

Here at last. They troop upstairs into the 
large room where my luncheon is spread. 
Mr. Josiah is looking very large to-day. 
There is an air of jubilant triumph about 
him as he bustles about Nelly, assisting her 
in taking off her wraps, and saying “ noth- 
ings” which are anything but “ soft,” as the 
reat man expresses them. To me, his air 
is simply patronizing. Mrs. Spalding is 
gracious as usual ; and Mr. Spalding seems 
to regard the near prospect of lunch wi'h 
more evident satisfaction than he do.s the 
prospect of an artistic treat. Mr. Blagden 
suggests we had better step in to see the pic- 
ture—lunch has evidently its attractions for 
“ the great Josiah.” But 1 tell him I wait 
Dr. Brooke, at which announcement he sub- 
sides. Then [ suggest to Miss Nelly, that 
with her mother’s permission, she may now 
have the picture all to herself for a momen- 
tary peep. Mrs. Spalding, who is deep with 
Miss Blagden in the mysteries of the manu- 
facture of rhubarb jam, readily consents. 

Nelly follows me into the room, where my 
picture stands, covered with a crimson cloth, 
on my easel. I close the door, and unveil 
it. Nelly glances at it for a moment; then 
growing deadly pale, sinks half fainting— 
not into my arms, but into those of Dr. 
James Brooke, who has most opportunely 
come upon the scene. In speechless aston- 
ishment he gazes at me, but he too seems 
as if he were going to repeat Nelly’s pro- 
cedure, as he glances at the picture. “ For 
heaven's sake, Regy,” says Jim in a hoarse 
voice, “ cover that picture up!” 

Nelly opened ber eyes in a moment or 
two, which seemed to me like an age. Jim 
had employed the intervale in a fashion not 
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bride herself, is the young man, 

tionless as a statue, who stands 

and whese ashy geze is fixed on the bride. 
The face of that man is that of James 
Brooke. The picture tells its own to 
Nelly Spalding. Jt places the possibility 
of the future before her eyes, as she has 
never dared to picture it to herself. It re- 
flects in all its naked truth, the fate to 
which through her indecision she may com- 
mit herself and Jim. And it tells its story 
so well, that art conquers diplomacy in de- 
cision, and aids love in its triumph over the 
great Josiah himeelf. 

Footsteps on the stairs. I cover the 
ture again. Nelly stands beside Dr. 
Brooke; her cheek is pale and there are 
tears like dewdrops glistening in her eyes. 
The iron-master looms in the doorway. He 
takes in the matter at a glance, and frowns 
@arkly at Jim and me. 

As soon as Mr. and Mrs, Spalding, who 
closely follow Josiah, have entered the 
room, Nelly, to my surprise, walks — 
up to her father and takes his hand. 
“ Father,” said she, with a tremulous yet 
decisive tone, “ you know the you 
brought me from Mr. Blagden this morn- 
ing? Give him my answer now. Tell him 
that I am going to marry Dr. Brooke.” 
Now, it is my opinion that, had the dis- 
carded Josiah at this moment held his 
tongue, he might have got both Mr. and 
Mrs. Spalding to speak a word for him to 
Nelly. But as it was, he destroyed his own 
case at a blow. 

“Message from me?—and this my an- 
swer !” he said in an angry voice. “ Why, 
I care nowt—nowt,” he repeated bitterly, 
“about the matter. I guess it was the 
lase’s father and mother that wanted to 
marry Josiah Blagden’s money—perhaps 
they wanted some it for themselves. 

The rudeness and vulgarity which marked 
the man came out unmistakably as he said 
these words; and taking his sister’s arm in 
his, and casting a look of vindictive scorn 
at the doctor and myself, he walked out at 
the door with an ungainly strut which was 
meant for dignity; and we saw the great 
Josiah no more. 

Mrs. Spalding was especially cut up by 
the parting fling of Josiah, as it was she 
who had manevered the matter thus far. 
Mr. Spalding, on the other hand, burst out 
into a jovial laugh, and taking his daughter's 
hand, placed it in that of the doctor. 

After all had lett the studio but Mr. 
Spalding, he asked me to tell him in plain 
terms how I had brought it about—for he 
had no doubt I was at the bottom of it. I 
uncovered the picture, which Mr. Spalding 
—simple, easy minded gentleman that he 
was, scrutinized with his double eye-glasses, 
remarking to me that he didn’t quite under- 
stand it all, but thet it was wonderfully 
clever, and that Josiah’s “weskit was as 
like as life.” 

In six weeks thereafter I offic'ated as 
“ best man” at Jim’s marriage. As the or- 
ganist pealed forth the jubilant strains of 
Mendelsshon after the vicar’s benediction 
had been given, and Nelly radiant and beau- 
tiful, passed down the aisle on her hus- 
band’s arm, I could not help rejoicing in 
the success of what is now “No, 329—A 
Wedding March,” though the faces in the 
picture as exhibited sre slightly disguised, 
and Mr. Josiah’s vest has been shorn of 
certain of its distinctive peculiarities. 

That is the romance which, as I told you 
at the outset, hangs around the picture 
which in the Academy catalogue was num- 
bered “ 329—A Wedding March.” 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTiER. 
With the glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 
In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday, 


With his books and bis pleasant pictures, 
And bis household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 
From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And bis heart grew warm withinjhim, 
And bis moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his‘country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him : 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of bis evening time, 
Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
And sang in the Poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akia to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed io the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wondertul change to come, 
He beard the Summoning Angel 
Who calis God’s children home! 


And to him, in a koller welcome, 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 
“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!” 
— Wide Awake” for May. 


JERUSALEM. 


[Edward E. Hale in Atlantic Monthly.) 


Everybody knows the general aspect of 
Jerusalem now. Ordnance surveys, socie- 
ties for exploration, Sunday-school teachers 
and artistic friends have brought pictures of 
it for those of us who live in these most re- 
mote corners; Jerusalem itself, be it re- 
embered, being in the “middle of the 
world.” Indeed, such is the ease of travel 
now that it is safe to take for granted in any 
consideration assembly that some one is 
present who has walked in the streets of 
Jerusalem, has seen the Jews weeping by its 
walls, and can describe from personal re- 
membrance the mosque of Omar. : : 
This general aspect helps us in forming 
an idea of what it looked like 1850 years 
ago,—of which, by misfortune, there is no 
description. Of the temple and its glories, 
as all readers know, there is very full de. 
scription ; but the indifference of the ancients 
to the picturesque, and even to topography, 
leaves us to construct for ourselves the 
Jerusalem of the gospel time. Still, the 
slopes of the hill are there ; the olive-trees 
and the anemones and tne cyclamens, with 
he rest of the spring vegetation, are there. 
The wood has been destroyed from the coun- 
try generally by the ravages of Islam and 
Islam’s wars. But the neighborhood of a 
city as large as Jerusalem was then is never 
heavily wooded. The population of the city 
itself was then six or eight ti nes what it is 
now. Such a population requires diligent 
farming and market gardening in the neigh- 
borhood. So that it is probable that the 
country around had more farm-bouses and 
hamlets and other aspects of habitotion than 
it has now. But, making such allowances 
for changes, the traveler to-day has a right 
to feel that he looks on much such a land- 
scape as the traveler coming downto Jeru- 
salem from Jericho saw in the days of Jesus 
Christ. A New Englander sometimes catches 
a bit of landscape in his own region which 
reminds him, if the conditions of sky and 
climate are right, of these rounded hile and 
rounded olive-trees and closer olive orchards. 
I have a photograph of a piece of “hill 
country” near Jerusalem which may easily 
be mistaken for a home scene in northern 
Middlesex or southern New Hampshi 
You have only to select a bit of rolling coun- 
try, well covered with orchards, without 
New England houses, forests, evergreens, or 
pines, but with a fair share of stone-walle, 
photograph it, and place the picture in your 
portfolio, between a view of Jaffa ani one of 
the Dead sea, and even an experienced pil- 
grim would take it up and say, “And this 
is somewhere near Jerusalem.” 

The city was built so long ago that no- 
body knows when. It is on the crest line 
between the waters of the Dead sea valley 
and those which flow into the Mediterranean. 
The hills on which it stands were abrupt 
enough to make an admirable fortress ; what 
has been said of rounded slopes does not 
“apply to them. Fortress it was in the days 
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then,—though 
we had perspectives of Herod's temple, and 
elevations by Herod's architects,—unless 
we could make real the moral 


odgers, the neighboring 
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IN MY ENEMY'S HOUSE, 


Traveling once near Moscow I chanced 
to meet N. Petrovitch, an old college ehum. 
After some merry talk over our scrapes and 
adventures of former days, he eutreated me 
to accompany Lim to the house of his friend, 
Baron Staloff, at a place about ten miles dis- 
tant, adding, by the way of persuasion: 
“Staloff is a fine, open-hearted, generous, 
hospitable fellow, just such a man as you 
would like to meet. He told me to bring 
with me »s many friends as possible. Come, 
we will bethere about a week. Ivan prom- 
ise you a very agreeable visit.” 

Although a stranger to the Baron, as I 
then thought, i yielded to my friend’s re- 
quest, and we cok the afternoon train, ar- 
riving at~-Staloff late in the day. The 
Baroness received us graciously, regretting 
that the Baron was unavoidably absent until 
dinner. 

Punctually at seven o’clock my friend and 
I entered the magnificent dtning-room. 
There was just time for a hasty introduction 
to the host before we took our seats; we 
were about twenty at table. 

“ What is the matter with you?” whis- 
pered Petrovitch. “You look so fright- 
ened ; have you seen a ghost?” 

“Frightened! I may well look so indeed! 
I am frightened. Your fine, generous, open- 
hearted Baron is my deadly enemy than 
whom I would rather encounter a thuusand 
ghosts. I will tell you all about it after 
dinner.” 

After an uncomfortable dinner I suc- 
ceeded in finding an opportunity to speak 
to Petrovitch in private, 

“ Tnat man and I were once friends,” said 
I,“ but the old story, we both admired the 
same girl. That made the first breach be- 
tween us. He proposed to settle the mat- 
ter by a sword. [ easily disarmed him. 
She jilted both of us for it and married 
Paviovski, of the dragoons. Two years 
later the same thing happened. We ‘ought 
again. I wounded him severely, and he 
swore fearful vengeance upon me. But she 
married him, and is his present wife. * * * 
But how has he become ‘ Baron Staloff?’ 
When I knew him he was merely Gregorie 
Altoff.” 

“His uncle left him this property last 
year with his name. He wisely took both.” 

“If I had only known it! The man hates 
me and sees me present myself at his dinner 
table. How soon can I get away?” 

“Not to-night, I am sure. If you fear 
any treachery come spend the night in my 
room. But, really, the common iules of 
hospitality—” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in hospitality, when 
it comes to a man of hie nature. He has 
heard ‘ Macbeth,’ and may imiiate him—not 
for ambition, but to satisfy his cherished re- 


venge.” 

“Well, I will speak to the servart and 
have your bags removed to my room be- 
fore bed-time.” 

“ Thanks, old fellow.” 

The evening passed by means of music 
and cards. The Baroaess was charming, 
the Baron did not appear. Late in the 
evening my friend left on receiving a mes- 
sage from the Baron to join him. Half an 
hour later a lackey made a sign to me 
from the door. I turned to him. 

“TI am come, sir, to hand you this key.” 

“IT am to spend the night in my friend’s 
room.” 

“ Yes, sir, but a larger room has been pre- 
pared for you two gentlemen whenever you 
are ready. Sir, I am at your service to 
show you the way to it.” 

“TI am ready now; go on, I will follow.” 
I followed him, as lamp in hand he went 
up a long, winding staircase and along a 
narrow corridor until wereached what seemed 
to be a sort of tower. Here in a broad 
space, where were several doors, he stopped. 
“| suppose this part of the house is not 
— 

“Oh, yes, sir, it is all. occupied. Your 
room is one of the best. This is it.” 

He opened the door of the large apart- 
ment. On one side near a large, old-fash- 
ioned bed I saw my ae “ Your 
friend 1s here, probably,” and he left me. 

With the key in one hand and the lamp in 
the other, I advanced to the fire-place. 
There was no fire, but one single candle 
stood on the mantel. This I lighted, but 
the darkness and gloom seemed impene- 
trable. “ Petrovitch is not here,” thought 
I, as I threw myself into an immense arm- 
chair to wait for him. 

* What can delay him ?” 

I sat there until midnight. Still he did 
notcome. Rousing myself then, I thought 
I heard the rattling of a chain. “ The fellow 
is somewhere here. What else could make 
a noise?’ Then I distinctly heard a regular 
breathing. “ He must have fallen asleep 
somewhere. I will look for him.” So lamp 
in hand I proceeded to explore the room. [ 
reached further away than I had thought. 
* ©* I[heardthe chainagain. * * * 

What was my horror to hehold, stretched 

at full length, fast asleep, beside his open 
cage, a splendid tiger. The chain attached 
to his collar hung loosely to the ground ; he 
was free! 
I rushed to the door. It was locked on 
the outside; to the windows, they were en- 
ormously high from the ground! There was 
no escape for me. There was the treachery 
I feared. This must be the trap of the gen- 
erous, hospitable Baron! To cali or make a 
noise might be useless, and would certainly 
arouse the animal. I had no pistol with me, 
but I carefully and without any noise piled 
the chairs in one corner, to serve as an am- 
bush, reserving a stout little one as a wea- 
pon of defense. Then I sat down, keeping 
my eyeson him. He lay cat-like, opening 
cocasionclly his drowsy eyes, sometimes giv- 
ing his enormous head a shake. By degrees 
his sleepiness seemed to pass away, and with 
a frightful yawn he raised himself up and 
advanced towards me. 

He paused for a moment, and, raising his 
head, be snuffed the air as if susricious of 
the presence of an intruder. With a growl 
he continued to advance cautiously, as if on 
his guard against a foe whose strength he 
was ignorant of. A few steps discovered me 
to him, and, with a growl of rage he crouched 
as if for a fata: spring. While I awaited in 
terror the fearful fate which would be on me 
in a few seconds, I could not help admiring 
the excessive beauty of the animal, whose 
sviendid stripes of black on his brown and 
orange skia, and glaring eyeballs, as he 
lashed his sides with his tail, made him a 
perfect study. The quivering movement of 
his body told me that in a moment 1 would 
be torn to Jieces without a chance of defence 
or — I closed my eyes for a second, 
and as I opened them he raised himself and 
stood with his head turned toward the door. 
Was any one coming to save me? I listened 
in vain for a footstep. Suddenly the soft 
music of a guitar broke upon the stillness. 

My first impression was that it meant an- 
other trick of the witty Baron, but to my 
intense relief the tiger, with a purr of satis- 
faction, laid himself down the door 
in ar. attitude of attentive listening. Hour 
after hour passed away as the music contin- 
ued without a moment's cessation, and his 
highness the tiger, remained subdued and 
iet in his evident enjoyment of the sounds. 
is lasted until dayligt, when the door was 
suddenly opened and a man entered armed 
with a heavy whip and a carbine. This was 
the 's keeper. At sight of him it crept 
lazily into its cage. 

“The secret of this door,” said he, “ is 
known ay Beene end siete aione.” 

I lost no time in escaping my prison 
and soon reaced the other of the 
house. I found Petrovitch ng about 
in search of me. I told him what had hap- 
pened. “I must leave the house at once,” 
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When Love with berries of the bay 

Was crowned to sing a-roundelay. 
Sing, all ye choruses and choirs 
That lift unto the love-tuned lyres 
The music of their mhgic wires, 
To May, to May a roundelay ! 

I hear the gentle murmurs of the Naiad, 
And the far whispers of the Dryad, 
In Echo's answers never tired, 

With leve and mirthfalness inspied 
To sing to May a roundelay. 
Sing, spirits of the vasty air, 

In dingles, dells, or rocky lair, 
In haunted hollows everywhere, 
Sing to the May a roundelay ! 


I hear the soft sea waves that ebb and flow 
Where ancient Triton’s horn doth blow, 
In blasts now loud, and long, and low, 
Unto the hills, re-echoing slow, 

To Mayja merry roundelay. 

Sing, O ye spirits of the waves, 

That sleep in bidden curves and caves, 
Where Doris with ber Nereus laves, 
And sings to May a roundelay! 


I hear mezzonean zepbyrs rise and fall 
Chanting to May their madrigal, 
And fountains, rivers, brooks, and all 
Repeat their carols to the call 
Of May to sing a roundelay. 
Sing, spirits of the balmy breeze, 
That lift to life the budding trees, 
That blow the blossoms o’er the leas, 
To merry May a roundelay ! 


1 bear in whispering woods and genial groves 
The measures of their happy loves, 
And in the coverts of the coves 
The melodies of turtle-doves, 
Making to May a rouadelay. 
Break forth and sing, spirits of mirth, 
Hid in the bosom of the earth, 
That wake to day to happy birth, 
And chant to May a roundelay ! 


Sing, sing, O heart, unto the breath of spring; 
Sing, for all life is on the wing, 
And Nature’s notes incessant sing, 
And Echo's answers backward fling, 
To merry May a roundelay ! 
Sing, spirits ot the sky and sea, 
That hold the charmed Memnonian key 
Of music’s mighty mystery 
Make to the May a roundelay! 
—a. T. L , in Harper's Magazine for May. 


THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF 
PEOPLE OF GENIUS. 


That people of genius are quite apt to be 
uncomfortable people to live with is a 
pretty well understocd fact. The very lofti- 
ness of their powers puts them in an unreal 
world, which makes them careless of the 
amenities and responsibilities of the world 
about them. They are cunscious of their 
own greatness, absorbed in their own pur- 
suits, and impatient of whatever does not 
prostrate itself before the one, or contribute 
to the success of the other. Their selfish- 
ness is the more exacting and cruel because 
they regard the sacrifice of other people's 
comfort and convenience to their own as 
quite a proper and necessary thing—do not, 
in fact, recognize it as a sacrifice at all. 
Very often the heart contracts as the intel- 
let expands, and the mightier the thinki 
which a person of genius does the less his 
capacity for loving. One could not but ad- 
mire the brilliancy and power of Harriet 
Martineau, but one might be excused from 
wishing to be long under the same roof with 
her. So with the keen-eyed and sharp- 
tongued ane of Chelsea, [Thomas 
Carlyle; his grim humor, his savage denun- 
ciations and his vehement rhetoric divert 
and amuse the reader of his writings, but 
would one have wished to be always within 
reach of that gruff voice of his, and to lis- 
ten for seven days in the week to his scorn- 
ful lashings of hypocrisy and weakness? 
Nota few of the readers of his books, we 
fancy, must have asked themselves some- 
times what sort of a life his wife, little Jane 
Carlyle, could have had. There are pas- 
sages in his “ Reminiscences” which might 
be thought to contradict what we have just 
been saying. He wrote with such tender 
rhapsodies of his lost companion and helper 
that one would be tempted to say that after 
alla great genius, and a dyspeptic genius 
into the bargain, need not be lacking in 
tenderness. But the more that is known of 
Carlyle’s life, the more clear it s that most 
of his affection was lavished upon his wife 
before marriage and after death, and that 
the long years during which she served as 
his inspiration and faithful helper were quite 
other than sunny years for her. 

The story of Carlyle’s courtship and mar- 
riage forms one of the most interesting epi- 
po in Mr. Froude’s record of his life. 
Jane Welsh, in her youth, was a beauty and 
an heiress. She had also remarkable intel- 
lectual endowments, and was an ardent stu- 
dent. The ill-starred Henry Irving was her 
teach-r, and between teacher and pupil there 
sprang up @ passionate affection. He could 
not release himself, and Miss Welsh would 
not allow him to be disloyal to his promise, 
and so they parted, Irving to go to London, 
and Miss Welsh to become the pupil of 
Carlyle. For him she soon came to enter- 
tain a high respect, while his feelings toward 
her were of a warmer character. Some- 
times she ridiculed him, sometimes she 
quarreled with him, sometimes she treated 
him more seriously and seemed to be not 
indifferent to his regard for her. She was 
ss actuated at this time, as Mr. 

roude intimates, by a romantic idea of as- 
sisting a man of extraordinary genius, who 
was kep: back from rising by untoward cir- 
cumstances. She executed a will, giving 
her property to her mother, with the condi- 
tion that it should go to Carlyle after her 
own and her mother’s death. This feeling, 
further strengthened by a longer acquaint- 
ance with him, finally led her to consent to 
marry him. At first she would only promise 
to marry no one else. Her letters show the 
progress of her feelings. She wrote at one 
time, “I love you; and I should be the 
most ungrateful and injudicious of mortals 
if 1 did not. But I am not in love with 
you.” Later, she writes: “Not many 
months I would have said it was impos- 
siblethat I should ever be your wife. At 
present I consider this the most probable 
—- for me, and ina year or two, per- 
~—_ shall consider it the only one.” 

they married at last, and Mr. Froude 
writes thus of what came of it. 

“The married life of Carlyle and Jane 


.Welsh was not happy in the roseate sense 


of happiness. A man and a woman of ex- 
ceptional originality nnd genius are proper 
mates for one another only if they have 
other object before them besides happiness, 
and are content to do without it. For the 
torty years which these two extraordinary 
persons lived ther their essential con- 
duct to the world and to each other was 
sternly upright. They had to encounter 
poverty in its most threatening aspect— 

verty which they might at any moment 
— escaped if Carlyle would have sacri- 
ficed his intellectual integrity, would have 
carried his talents to the market, and written 
down to the level of the multitude. If he 
ever it was his wife whu spurred 
him on; nor would she ever allow him to do 
less than his best. She never flattered 
any one, least of all her husband ; and when 
she saw cause for it the sarcasms flashed out 
from her as the sparks fly from lacerated 
steel. Carlyle, on his side, did not find _in 
his marriage the miraculous transformation 
of nature which he had 
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marriage, “ 

all my wildest bay bed no f hi 
my hopes ever of him, 
and I am miserable.” And Mr. Froude 
while he lays stress upon the and con- 
stant aid which she gave to her husband, 
questions whether it would not have been 
happier, for him and her, if she had per- 
sisted in her refusal to marry him.— Selected. 


AN ENGINEER'S REMI- 
NISCENCES. 


| Brooklyn Eagle.) 


“ Well, I’ve had a little experience in run- 
ning an engine,” said a long specimen of the 
genus Yankee, putting one elbow on the bar 
counter and holdi whiskey straight u 
to the livht, “and if it would amuse you I'll 
give you a yarn or two.” 

“ Stave ahead,” said his companion, “ but 
I’ve been there myself. I used to run an 
engine from New York to Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, you did,” said the Yankee. “ Well, 
that just amounts to nothin’. I've been 
a special engineer for the last ten years, and 
there ain’t a mile o’ track atween here and 
"Frisco I haven't travelled over. You see us 
specials are obliged to be ready for anythin 
at a moment’s notice, and when we trave 
we jest get right over the ground, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

“T've made some pretty good time my- 
self,” said the second engineer. “I took a 
train through from New York to Philadel- 
phia in eighty minutes.” 

“Oh, that’s child’s play,” said the first 
engineer. “ Why, man, I’ve made that run 
myself, and with one piston rod gone at 
that. It was a lively trip and don’t you for- 
get it. 1’d just got back from a ial run 
up through the coal regions, when word 
came that one of the hig guns of the compa- 
ny wished to start at once for Pailadelphis. 
I knew what that meant, so I jumped aboard 
long-legged Jim, hitched a construction car 
behind that, and reported for duty. i knew 
my engine, and I ran up forty pounds of 
steam more nor she was marked to carry. 
When the word came I let everything slide 
and the old boy just jumped in the air. 
Then he settled downto his work. Every- 
thing was clear in front of us, and I let him 
out for all he was worth at the start. In 
less than five minutes you couldn’t count the 
telegraph poles they flew by us so fast. I 
had two firemen un’ I just made ‘em earn 
their passage from the word go. Old Jim 
must have eat up two ton o’ coal inside of 
ten miles.” 

“ What !” ejaculated the second engineer. 

“Sure!” said the first engineer. “ And 
we hadn’t been out of the station fifteen 
minutes befure every boiler pipe was red 
hot, and we had to keep flooding the cab 
with water to keep from burning the darn 
thing up. Oh, we was just getting there, 
my boy, and I didn’t let up a pound. 
Every time we took a curve the outside 
wheels would be at least a foot up in the 
air, and once or twice the tender jumped 
clean on to the ties, but old Jim would yauk 
her back again, and—” 

“ Ain't you kind of stretching a point?” 
asked the second engineer. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the first engineer. 
“ Why, afore we was half way to Philadel- 
phia both o’ those firemen was down on 
their knees praying, and I hadto do the 
feeding myself until I swore ’em back to 
their senses again. Well, everything went 
well enough the first two-thirds of the run, 
and I was just whistling to myself over the 
record I was piling up, when there came a 
report like a rifle, and I knew one of the 
blasted piston rods had busted. ‘There was 
nothin’ to do but stop, andI lost ten min- 
utes ficin’ up. The big gun left the coach, 
and came down to see what was up. 
* What’s to be done?’ said he. ‘I’ve got 
one piston rod left,’ said I,‘ and I'll take 
you through on time.’ He knew me, and 
he just lit a fresh cigar and walked back to 
the coach as contented as alamb. Well, 1 
just set those praying firemen to work for 
all they was worth, and I had her up to sixty 
pounds over the limit in less ’an no time. 
Then I let her slide. Lord Harry, | 
thought old Jim would jerk the stuitin’ out 
ot everything behind nim. We just played 
hopscotch, and I don’t believe we touched 
the rails more nor four or five times a mile, 
I knew it was a hundred dollar check or 
nothin, an’ I was after that check. Weil, 
those firemen got to prayin’ worse ‘an ever, 
and I had to swear I'd throw ’em overboard 
afore they’d come to time. I tell you we 
was just movn’. Why,the towns got run- 
nin’ all together, and we’d no more an’ get 
asquint at one station afore we was five 
miles past the next one—” 

“ Hear ! hear!” said the second engineer, 
“that’s laying it on too strong.” 

“ True as you're here,” said the first en- 
gineer. “I'd introduce you to the praying 
firemen, but they cut the business after that 
run, and I kinder lost sight of "em. Well, 
we got within ten miles of Philadelphia’ and 
I began to stop her.” 

“Stop her?” 

“ Yes ; I knew I could’nt stop her inside 
o’ ten miles, and I did’nt quite fetch it at 
that, for when we ran into the station we 
smashed in the bumpers and ripped up 
about twenty feet o’ the platform before old 
long-legged Jim would agree the run was 
over; but I got the check,” and the Yankee 
engineer thoughtfully drained his glass, as 
his friend ordered the barkeeper to “ set 
‘em up again.” 


GENTLE SPRING. 


English sparrows on the wing, 
Squak and squak, but never sing; 
All day long they're quarreling— 
You are coming, gentle spring. 


Now the wasp, awakening, 
Burnishes his rusty sting; 

Soon he’ll prod his probing thing 
In some boy, oh gentle spring. 


To the eaves icicles cling, 

Balmy days pneumonia bring; 
Frosted noses blossoming 

Say you're coming, gentle spring. 


On the fence the pasters sling 
Gandy pictares of the ring; 
High the bareback riders fling 
Undraped limbs like everything ; 


High the strong rhinosterpop, (ding) 
Heaves the hi-pup on-the-omnibus, (cling) 
While the white camelopard (ring) 
Browses on the old hair trunk, (spring). 

— Hawkeye. 


——————errr— 


WEBSTER’S VIEWS OF FARMING. 


Boy’s ambitious to leave the farm that 
they may enter the race for life on some 
city’s course shou!d heed what Daniel Web- 
ater once said to John Taylor, the manager 
of his farm. The anecdote which reports 
his words ie told by a correspondent of the 
Boston Journal : 

One fine morning during the middle of 
August, 1852, we took the Marshfield stage 
for Cohasset en route for Boston as it 
passed our door in Scituate. The only pas- 
senger within was a stout gentleman, in 
whose face intelligence, good-humor and 
benevolence were strongly indexed. 

The driver introduced him as Mr. John 
Taylor, who resided on the Webster farm at 


himself. | Franklin, N. H. 


He informed me that he was returning 
from a flying visit of a day or two at the 
Marshfield farm, and that Mr. Webster had 

tarrying at his home for some time, 
and was about leaving on an excursion to 
the White Mountains with the 





appearance, 
hay ley in 

myself piic 
the windrow on one side and 
. Aton was pct on the cart, 
he the whip and drove it up to 
barn, leaving me in the meantime 


onto the same 


cular exertion, he sweat more profusely than 
_ men ; it literally poured off of him like 


“ When I met him the next morning, said 
he, ‘John Taylor, I have slept sounder and 
feel in better health than usual ; how 1 wish 
I could only live as you do; a farmer’s life 
is the most rational mode of existence ; good 
food, home raised, with healthful work for 
the day and sound sleep for the night. It 
gives a man a clear head, a large heart and 
strong hands.’ ” 





ta” Whenever I think of God I can onl 

conceive him as a Being infinitely great and 
infinitely good. This last pons of the 
Divine Nature inspires me with such confi- 
dence and joy, that I could have written 
even a miserere in tempo allegro.—Hadyn. 





ta” “ Some people,” says Alphonse Karr, 
“ are always finding fauit with nature for 
putting thorns on roses ; I always thank her 
for putting ros-s on thorns.” 





ca” First Swell : “1 never did like ‘ May.’ 
Not nearly so pretty #s ‘Marv.’” Second 
Swell : “ Clevaw ideaw, by Jove! Make oys- 
taws good to June, you know!” 


ta” The following cheerful notice his re- 
cently been hung up, neatly framed, in the 
bedrooms at the Langham Hotel, London: 
“In case of the death of a visitor, the Hotel 
charge, in addition to that for damage to 
linen, etc., and cleansing the room, will be 
five guineas.” 


ty” Heard at a back gute: “ Yes, I’m go- 
ing to leave my place. [ won’t work in thet 
woman’s kitchen another day. The idea of 
expecting me to go to Long Branch again 
this summer. 1’m tired and sick of Long 
Branch, and she knows it.”—Philadelphia 
News. 


ta” She was “ sorry she spoke!” Young 
farmer (surveying the stock): “ A pretty tidy 
lot, Maria.” Wife (considerably the sen- 
ior): “ Aye, but they would na be there 
maybe weren’ it no for my brass ?” Husband 
(nettled): “ Whoy, lass, gin it be coom to 
that wi ye, if it had no been for your money, 
mayhap ye wid na ha been here yersel!”— 
Punch. 


ca A Washington editor went the other 
day to Dr. Bliss to have a carbuncle lanced. 
Bliss cut and slashed so vigorously that the 
victim fairly howled in pain: “In heaven's 
name, Bliss, are you trying to murder me?” 
“ Oh, no!” was the phlegmatic reply. . “ You 
said in your paper last summer, Seine Gar- 
field’s illness, — was squeamish in using 
the knife. I’m only showihg you that I am 
not,” and he cut harder than ever. 
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THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 


CMABLESTOWN. 
H. R. Stevens. 
Dear Sir.—This is to certify that I have used your 
** Blood Preparation ” ia my family for several years, 
and think that, for Scrofula or Cankerous Humors or 
Rheumatic Affections, it cannot be excelled; and as 
a blood purifier and spring medicine it is the best 
thing I have ever used, and I have used almust 
everything. I can cheerfally recommend it to any 
one ia of such a medicine. 
Yours respectfally, 
Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell Street. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists, 
Bapi2ic 
CEPHALINE. 


fi This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
been tested and eqgvotes by more 
than 100 New England Phy ns. 
It is ar immediate, permanent and 
nfallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
and Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 
Fits, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
NervousProstration,Sleeplessness, 
Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
Esan unequacd Tenic for 
the whole system; renews and nourishes Che Nerve 
Tissues and imparts asting vital force. It 
should be at hand in every household. Urge your 
gist to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cts. per box, 6 boxes, $2.50. Send 
for Authentic Proofs. Address, 
H. F. THAYER & CO. 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
1e25-26t-eowos 
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Ttis not a weak extract of Beef, Wheat or Milk op- 
erating slowly, bata Powerfal, Promvt aad 
Knfallivble Remedy for Nervous Debility, Ner- 
vousness, Indifference, Seminal Weakness, and all 
Loss of Power in generative organs. 

Sold by all Druggists, $1 per package, or 6 for $5. 
Free by mail in pearl form on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress EN’s PHARMACY, 315 ist 
Avenue, New York. jani4-osy 


AGENTS! 


GEN. DODGES’ bran’ ne 





AGENTS! 
w book, just 
Y. 


ever offered to you. Introduction b:; 


ustrated, First-class and 


the fastest sei- 


in press. 
a 


relusive Territory and Extra 


fo A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
mh#y 


us! = DUGN! 


From all the leading varieties of pure bred 
Poultry, Bramahs, Cochins, Hamburgs, Polish 
Game, Dorking, and French Fowls, Plymouth 
Rocks and Bantams, Kouen ani Pekins Ducks. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

P. M., Fresh Pond, N. Y. 








WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor's Cod Liver Oil and Lime. — 
Persens who have been taking Cod Liver Oi! will 
be pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, 
frem directions of several professional gentl » in 
combining the pare Oil and Lime in such a manner 
that it ip pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung 
complaints are truly wonderful. Very many persons 
whose cases were pronounced hope and 





who 
had taken the clear Oil for s long time without 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using 


this preparation. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Meauheetared only by A. B. Wirzon, SSemiet, 
Boston. Sold by ail druggists. apr2z-it 


Stable Manure, 
WOOD ASHES and other FERTILIZERS, 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
Cor. A and Congress Sts., Seuth Besten. 
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Weishs up tow tia 
Domestic ScareCo., 
aug20-39t 
ORGANS 27 stops $90. Pis- 
running 


BEATIN. 8 nos, $125 up. Factory 
t. Pa e 
#Smey, Buen sce tt Sa 





BLOOD PURIFIER? 


Changes as Seen and Felt 
As they Daily Occur! 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSES. 
1. Good spirits, 4 of weakness, lan- 


guor, ’ and bard of fesb 
and muscles, etc. 

3. increases, appetite improves, relisb 

for food, no more sour eructations or ’ 

- ac undisturbed sleep, awaken 

vigorous. 
yi te blotches, les; the 
thy, the 


from its turbid and cloudy to » cleal 
or amber color; wetee povees fesky from the 
r through the urethra without pain or seald- 
in, , little or no sediment; no pain or weakness. 
. Marked dimination of quantity and frequency) 
i keni dischar (if 











d to the several 


"FY cllow tinge on the white of the eyes, and th« 

swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin ged to s 

clear, ively and healthy color. 

6. Those suffe from weak or ulcerated lungt 
t benefit in ex 


ate or windpipe, theen 


the 
of strength through 
. vad poins and § 





om the 





down or arising in the 
symptoms graduall, 


. 
of cough on | 
Beside” i tae dns 
and sure) 
taben now signe of set 
en new re 
the blood improves in p 
will all 


fodes, tumors, cancers, b 
away and the unsound made soi 
ulcers, fever sores, chronic skin 


umps, etc., be ve 
d and health 
ases gradually 


deposited in the 
bones, joints, etc., causing caries of the bones, rick- 
ets, spinal curvatures, contortions, white swellings, 
varicose veins, etc., the SARSAPARL:.!.1AN wil) 
resolve away these deposits and exterminate the 
virus of the ase from the system. 

9. Ifthose who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphilitic diseases, 
however slow may be the cure, ‘fee! better” and 
find their general health improving, their flesh and 
weight increasing or even keeping its own, itis s 
sure sign that the cure is progressing. In these dis. 
eases the patient either gets better or worse—the 
virus of the disease is not inactive; if not arrested 
and driven from the blood it will spread and continut 
to undermine the constitution. As soon as thr 
SARSAPARILLIAN makes the patient ‘‘fee 
better” every hour you will grow better and increas: 
in health, strength and flesh. 

The great power of this remedy isin diseases tha’ 
threaten death—as in 


COINSUMPTION 


of the L and Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofula, 
Syphiloid eases aang Degeneration, anc 
ceration of the Kidneys, abetes, Stoppage o: 
Water (instantaneous relief afforded where catheter: 
have been used, thus doing away with the psinfu 
operation of using these instruments), dissolving 

stone in the bladder, and in al! cases of 
Bladde: 


Infammation of the 
and Kidneys, 


in chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Uterine diseases. 

In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloic 
ulcers; in diopsy; in venereal sore throat, ulcers 
and in tubercles of the lungs; in Fouts dyspepsia 
rheumatism, rickets; in mercuria) deposite—it is ir 
these terrible forms of disease, where the humar 
body has become a complete wreck and where ever) 
hour of existence is torture, wherein this great rem 
edy challenges the astonishment and ration 0! 
the sick. Itis in such cases, where all the pleasure: 
of existence egnees cut off from the unfortunate, anc 
by its wonderfal, almost supernatural agency it re 
stores the hopeless to a life and new existence, wher 
this great remedy stends alone in its might anc 


wer. 
SS the ordinary skin diseases that every one i; 
more or less troubled with a few doses willin mos! 
cases, and a few bottles in the mere aggravatec 
forms, work s permanent cure. 

One bottle contains more of the active 
of Medicines than any other Preparation. 
Teaspoonful doses, while others require 


@ne Dellar per Bettie. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


HEADY WELUEE 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, 
FEVER AND AGUE 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA 


rinciple: 
aken ix 


SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Bowel Complaints, 


Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or painfu 

i 8 from the bowels are § ed in 1b or 2% 
minutes by taking Radway’s Ready Kelief. No con 
gestion or inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, 
will foliow the use of the Ready Relief. 


It was the First and is the 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation, and cures Congestion, whethe) 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other giands o) 
organs, by one application, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


no matter how violent or excruciating the pain the 
Rheumatic, Bed-Ridden, Infirm, Cnppled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


Radway sReady Relie 


AFFORD INSTANT EASE! 


KEnflammation of the Midneys, Kaflam- 
mation of the Bladder,i i 
efthe Bowels,Congestion ofthe Lungs, 
Sere Threat, Dificult Breathing, Pal- 
= ef the Heart, Mysterics,Crou 

iphtheria.Catarrh Influenza, Head. 
ache, Teo he, 
tiem, Cold Chills, 
blains, Frest Bites, Bruises, Summer 

Complaints, Coughs, Colds, Sprains 

Pains in the Chest, Back or Limbs.are 

instantly relieved. 

The application of the Ready Relief tothe part o: 
parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. 

Thirty to sixty drops in half a tumbler of water wil) 
in a few moments cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom.- 
ach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, PTecatry, 
Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all Internal s. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rapway’s 
Reavy Re.isr with them. A few drops in wate: 
will prevent sickness or pains from change of water. 
I Setter than French brandy or bitters as a stimp 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. Thers 
is nota remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Dor all A Melectene, » Bitton 
Scarle ow other Fever 

RADWAY'S PILLS,) ‘so quick as RADWAY 
READY RELIEF 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PULLS, 


Perfect Pa tives, Seothi Aper!- 
ents, Act ishout Pain, Always 
Beliable and Natural in 
their Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with swee 
gum, — A regulate, purify, pom ands 
Rapwar’s Pius, for the cure of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constip: 
Indigestion, ag ‘Biliousness, 
mation of the Bowe! * Piles, and all d 
the Internal Viscera. 





a, Rheuma- 
we Chills, Chil. 


tis 
lant. 


wii 8 toms resul 
-! oy ting 


Sensations w in ying 
» Vets or Webs Before the 
Painin the Head, Deficiency 
of Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, 
Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes 
of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of Rapwar’s Prius will free the 
system from all the above-named disorders. 


Price ,25 Cents per Bex. 
Ww t that the reader must consult our ° 
and papers on the subject a ieusneniteen 
which may be named : 

“ ond True, 

‘+ Radway en Irritable Urethra,’’ 
Screfuala,”’ 
to different classes t Disease 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE” 


Ne. 39 Warren, Corner Church Stree 
New Yerk. 
gam Information worth thousands will be sent you, 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
There can be po better geseanses of the valne o 
thea th ee Sr ‘copies RR REMEDIES 
eens are Pales , Reliefs and Pills. Be 





for - see that 
ween ets on pea ag ——e 


RESOLVENT: 


TL. 


Gend « letter stamp to BADWAYW & C@ | cases. 


Sees and Snowe sepentnetion of 


‘are printed on Tileston & Holm: 
best upd 
ty has paper ~ retailed by the 


ONE DOLLAR EACh. 
my Catalogues malled to any address. 
On receipt of 


CIN Ts 
in P. O. stamps, 
We will forward to any address post-pai 
some Chromos, each baz] inches; ones tnd 
subject, en inning. : 
attractive Fruit Piece. @eht; the other, ag 


Pertraitse for TOWN MISTORI gs 
DIPLOMAS, Shew Cards, Chrome 
Werk, copies of Drawings, Architecy, 
plans, maps aud printing of every 4,. 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 


ap8-tf BOSTON. 


WHEELER'S 
ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is @ seli-regulating, sojiq 
1 5 wheel, storm-proof ¥ 
‘ hk manufactured by Eeli 
Wind Engine (6 
Beloit, Wis.,—the larger 
Windmill concern in th 
World. 9000 of these milly 
are in Use, 300 of them be. 
ing in New England Of 
the mary testimonials from 
leading citizens, we ublish 
one from Harvey D, Pap 
J KER, proprietor of the 
world oe Sten House in Boston 
‘4nKER Hovusz, Boston, Jan. 12 
H. Wueewen, Esg. | ; ath, 10a 
Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in testifying that J 
have one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills a, , 
farm in Saxonville, which has been in constant 2 
since 1878, during which time it has required po.” 
pairs. Having had previous to the purchase of 1. 
two different kinds of Windmills which were 0" 
stantly breaking, and a great source of anr oyance, | 
sm prepared the more fully to appreciate +, 
Helipse, and do unbesitatingly pronounce jt (, 
best Wind Engine J ¢.er saw and all that can be 4, 
sired. This small m } jpumps a supply of water for 
animals ant face large greenhonses. ; 
er y truly, Hi. D. PARKE 
Apply for Circular to KER, 
L. WH. WHEELER, 40 Oliver Stree, 
janlé-y Boston, Mas. 


GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar 
getin Cattle, 


Teats Partially Destro ved, Resto: 
their Natural Condition. Nerne 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely, 
All Stringy Substances or ‘wnches | 


Bag removed by from 1to 2 bottles. Blood: 
iment in Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 


SOLE PROPRIE1OR, 
JOHN B. GATEs, 
WORCESTER, MASS,, 
1? Marvard Street. 


4ae-Price 75 cts. per Bottle, or 3 Bottles 
janl.tf 





ill, 


for 93. 








Wheat Screenings, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Mixed Feed, 


one, 

Oyster Shells, 
Egyptian Fgg Producer, 
German Plant Food, 

ite., etc. 








Plymouth Rock and Light Brahma Eggs 
for Setging. $1 per dozen at Stor 
Try Us Once. C. G. BROCK WAY & CO. 
mh25-13t 





SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM. J. BRIDE, Treas. 


BOSTON LEAD MFG. CO, 


Office, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, Boston, Masde 
CORRODERS AND MANUPACTURERS. 
“BOSTON STAR BRAND” 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


RED LEAD AND LITHARGE. 


LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEA‘. 


CIN and TIN LINED PIPE, PUMPS, SOLDER. ¢ 
GOLD MEDAL awarded by the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic's Association in 1881. mb4-361 





Cooley Creamers. 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 
In daily use tu 24,696 Mane 
ries and dairies. Tue 
}rowEERS—THEY HAVE bo 
Ual 
leds in FOUR STYLES, 
” TEN SIZES ea Skim 
automatically Ww 
out raising the 
in ¢ REAM GaTl 
ERING plan. Four GOLD 
Medals and sit 
SELVER Medals ‘o 
SUPERIORITY. 
@@ Send postal for circulars. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.. 
Bellows Falls ° 
Every Premium on butter a: the Ne 
Fair, 1881, awarded to that made by t 
cess. EVERETT & SMALL, Age 
Market St., Boston 


ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR Ir 


LANCASTER 
vets, WATCH 


Sixteen (16) Crades. 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches. 
feb25-13t 


QUINCY MUTUAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Fund, January 1,18&2, $440,153.00. Sa 
plus over re-insurance $253.500 74. («0 ~ 
Cash Fund the past year, $25.135.20. (wo - 
Cash Surplus the past year, $18,006.26. ow 
at tisk, $25,500,044. Total Liabilities, 618 ‘ 
673.26, All losses paid in full. Dividends Pp 
m every expiring policy; 50 per cer 
30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. ‘ 
one but the safer classes of proper‘y e 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres end - 
. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREET 
Lecal Ageucicsin every torn. a 


All New Style Your Name! By 
ithographcaeewe™ Printed 0 Allo 
t 
Wesendthis-the most blegant pe* = 
published-free to every one scene's 
or oug new price sat. B saestraved Premiu ‘ 
Agents Large Sample Book & 100 samn'rs 
‘address, STEVENS BROTHERS, Northiord, (0®™ 
jan28-171 


ents 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

. < 
To the Sick and Dying 

. 

BR. C. H. JOHNSON, ‘) _— 
Physician and Herbalist so many. 
Hanover Street, author of the mod: « 
which has proved so wonderful in “= 
assistance of pature in the removing ©! * 
of the human economy ; including ca(#' 
and lung troubles, vertigo and . 
breathing, filling up with or gm, canker ao" 
either internal or external, or in the t! 
vulgarly termed wind, the great des 
life, sore eyes Or granulated lids, the 
most offensive breath or fetid pers} 
inherited or contracted humors. Brg! 
diabetes, any form of rheumatism or 
or lame back ; male or female weaknes™* 
of the spine, can immedaitely relic’ 
nently cure all the above diseases 
corpulence can be reduced from on 
a day. 


OFFICE, 48 WASHINGTON ST 


Over J. W. Tufts, Druge'* 
BOSTON. = 


TARTLIWG 
DISCOVERY! 


LOST MANHOOD RESTOR=? 
im moe causils 
ture Decay, 


years ¢ 
pest 


pedisit 
seas 
pe 
se 


ve pe* 


dec3-tf 





Lost Manboot. “Fe 
having tried in vain every known re" as ors | 
covered a simple self cure, which he vi! tLEVES 
to hig fellow-wufferers, addrces J. H. Ith 

$3 Chethar St., N.Y. 


cont — 


L-GURE FITS: 


: top {bem 
ean ® 
tor atime and then have them return again, +” 
radical 





gay cure I do not mean mere!s '°") 
cure. I have made the disease ! 


‘Fits, Epilepsy or Falling Sick”e 


anda 
er i 
"pt —_ HG. 

mh4-8t 


Nerve and Brain Disease 


Ts 
R. E. C. WEST'S Nerve anp Bove “ 
D MENT: a specific for Hysteri4, = 
versions, Setvens Headache, Men 





ache, 


decay and death. 
cases. Each box contains one + dollars; 
One dollar » box, or six boxes for *Y) arent? 
mail prepaid on receipt of Lal each ord 
accompanie’ he 


effect a cure. Gearantecs —— darest 
r J . 

treatment to ern Sizecs LE 6 or 

General N. E. Agents, 24 and 2% Trewostods Mase 


septs-y 
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Oficial Organ of the N. E. Agricultural s 
§ 1s8UED WEEKLY AT “PLOUGHMAN RBUILDIN 


Ne. 45 Milk Street, ‘cor. Devonshir 
[Opposite the New Post Offic 
BOSTON. 
GEO. NOYES Ploughman Comp 
PROPRIETORS 


C renxs—92.50 per annum ip advance. $3 
not paid in advence. Single copies Six Cen 
gar No paper discontinued except at the 
the publishers, until all arrearages are paid 
ga The PLovenman offers great advanta 
advertisers. Its circulation is large and an 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 
Teens OF ADVERTISING.--One square ¢ 
{hhes, one insertion, $1.00; cach subsequent ins 
bu cents. 

g@” Postage on the PlovemMan |e 15 comnts + 

within the United States. 
NEWSPAPER DEUVISION:; 

1. lfany personorders hispaper 
mustall pay arrearages, or the pu ber ma 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and 
the whole amount whether it is taken fr 
office or not. 

2. According to law, papers ma 
anti] an explicit order of a discontinuance 
ceived; snd whether taken by the subser 
from the place where they are deposited 
countable forthe pay unti) be orders a dis 
nance and pays what is due. 


jiscontnue 


y be forw 
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MAY ON THE FARM. 


Planting—May\is the im; 
for jplanting, although the land 


in most excellent condition for 


rlant 


and preparing for seed by reason 
unusua.ly dry, and most farmers hav 
proved the opportunity all 
month of April, and many fields of | 
have been planted, spring grain sowed 
pews and onions are also sowed as pr 
they should be. 

heen very cold, freezing more 
every night; seeds have 
only for the work being done w! 


throug 


As yet the weathe 
r iess | 
t started, 
ile the 
is in so good a condition, there has 
nothing gained, in forwarding the er¢ 
yet, even grass has hurdly started, and } 
ing parties wiil not be able to find the 
May flowers. 
to improve every moment ir 
crops while the land is in the 


Still, it behooves every far 
getting 
present 
dition, before the heavy rains « 
very surely will 
should not be planted until the land 1s 
warmed ; the old Indian rule is safe t 
tow, which is to plant corn when oak le 
"Bre as large as a mouse’s ear. Mar 
should be sown as soon as possible ; ca: 
however, should not be sooner than the 
of this month ; by handling the land 
the first crop of weeds will start before 
time, and hence destroyed by the final | 
aration for the seed, thus saving much | 
in weeding. 
Labor Saving—As labor is the costly 
ment which farmers have to conte 
and especially this year, as the p: 


yme 


soon. Corn, how 


vanced somewhat, the farmer 
must depend very much u 
which he applies the labor 
both by men and teams. Great 
ments have been made in farm in 
and methods in late years ; whereas f 
the hoe was the ail important implen 
the cultivation of crops, now ‘he | 
used scarcely at all in the cultivat 
tatoes and cori by the more pr 
mer. Not that these c1 ps are! 
cultivated, but by the judicious 
proved implements the land is put 
better tilth before planting, and 
power the after cultivation is act 
better accomplished, with very mu 
cost; but in order to do this, bra 
used freely in this work as well as 
ing and applying the prop: 
This article will not admit of deta 
should have been and probab!y 
thoroughly discussed at your Farmer 
meetings and at the County Institute 
the past winter, 
Pruning.—Those who haver 
pruning their fruit trees had bett 
this business; if trees are Jooked 
year it would obviate cutting off large 
which should be avoided as much as 
ble, although many recommend pru 
June, yetcn the whole it is better 
in the spring before the bark slips. 
Grafting.—It is a necessity to graf 
fruits early in April, and it is the 
Practice to graft apple and pear trees a 
later in April, yet it is thought by 
the most successful orchardists, that t 
these after the leaves start and whe 
bark slips freely, that it is much more 
ly performed, and with quite as sure su 
Or more so even, 


er | 


ver ¢ 


DY se 


And although ma 
cellent receipts for making graftin, 
have been published, yet the use of a 
Preparation is much more rapidly 
and with even better success. Althoug 
receipt for this was published in the / 
man last season, it is of so much 
least some of our readers fai ed to cu 
they may have the benefit of its uss 
Petition at this time. 

Liquid Graftiny Wax.—This prepat 
was the invention of L’'Homme Lefor 
was kept a profound secret for man) 
and the mixture sold at a great pric e. 
itis, Melt one pound of rosin over 
fire, add to it One ounce of beef tallow 
stir well. Take it from the fire when m 
let it cool a little, and then stir in a 
*poonful of spirits of turpentine, after 
Pour in with one hand while stirring ri 
With the Other, seven ounces of 95 per 
aleohol. If this cools it too rapidly t 
vent a thorough mixing, warm it aga 
Stantly stirring until the consistend 
vei; Apply to the grafted limb 

= brush or stick, being careful to f 
Savities about the scions. This will ¢ 
ally harden, 
nd water, 
& long time, 
©overed can, 

Soiling.—Probably there is no cr 
ts mt soiling purposes as corn 
os should be sown at different 

UP ® succession until cold we 

and then barley may be sown e 
— for corn to be sown. 
for ty varieties of sweet cor 
Profitable se ee this crop affo 
man we Pply of ears for the mar 
on — an abundant growth o 

* milch cows, 

4 ~ ag to Grass.—It has b 

“astom to turn Out cattle to grass, as 

Y 20th, whether the gras 
OF mot, It is not wise to do 


and be impervious to bof 
This preparation will xed 
if corked in a bottle or cl 





